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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE assembling of the British Parliament is an event that always 
T attracts the attention of the world. How freedom flourishes 
in the land that set the first modern example of the responsibility of 
kings and governors, and what part that land—so greatly feared and 
hated, as well as so greatly admired—will take amid the struggles of 
the nations which aspire to imitate her example, are questions that 
never fail te excite the liveliest interest of Europe, and that are not 
without their influence in Asia and America. Next week that 
venerable and illustrious body will commence its deliberations, amid 
tranquillity at home and peace abroad, but yet amid a whirl of per- 
turbation in every part of the civilized world that may well make 
every member of it thankful that his lot has been cast in this country 
rather than in any other, and that he shares.in the government of so 
rational, so free, and so settled a people. 


There can, we think, be no doubt that the main interest and chief 
business of the Session will be domestic. Foreign affairs will, of 
course, claim their due share of attention, for until the States of 
Europe shall have settled their mutual relations, and the perplexing 
questions that threaten to break up old empires and kingdoms and 
establish new ones upon their ruins shall have assumed a more satis- 
factory phase than they now exhibit, iron ships, rifled cannon, and 
coast defences— soldiers, sailors, and Volunteers—will be more and 
more essential for the maintenance of our political rank and the 
insurance of our national safety. But strong and united in ourselves, 
—in cordial alliance with France—having chastised and concluded 
peace with China—having no war upon our hands, or the prospect of 
any—the foreign policy of the Government will be greatly simplified. 
It will continue to be the policy which produced such good results in 
Italy, tempered by the irrepressible sympathies of our press and 
people in favour of all the nations and nationalities that are striving to 
inaugurate systems of Government whereby they may enter into 
harmony with the spirit of an age that has set its heart upon free 
trade, free locomotion, free speech, and responsible administration. 
In the settlement of Europe, long postponed, ardently deprecated, 
but certain to be achieved, Great Britain seeks nothing for herself. 
{t is the knowledge of this fact, combined with her power, that 
makes her the mediator and the pacificator of the European system, 
and that gives her a moral preponderance not likely to be shaken in 
our time, 

Although there are several matters of domestic urgency that will 
solicit early attention—such as the amendment of the Bankruptcy 
Laws, Parliamentary Reform, the extension of railroads, the main- 
tenance of the old highways and byways, the growth of cotton in 
our colonies and dependencies, and the good government of the great 
and troublesome empire of India—the principal business of the 
Session will indubitably be the business of the purse. Upon Mr. 
Gladstone and his Bupeer will be concentrated all the interest of the 
situation, And disguise or palliate it as much as we may, it is impos- 
‘ible not to see that the finances of this country have got into a plight 
that is anything but satisfactory. With an expenditure continually 
increasing, and that cannot safely be lessened until Europe is at 
rest; with a multiplicity of ill-judged and oppressive taxes, clamour- 
ing to be repealed on the unanswerable plea that their existence im- 
pedes the proper development of the national industry ; and with a 
Property and Income Tax, tempting to the financier, but galli 








the professional and trading classes, and to every man above thie 
status of the day-labourer—the position of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Government is, financially, the very reverse of enviable. 

In utter despair of retaining many of the old taxes, or of inventing 
any new ones that shall not be alike trivial and vexatious, where shall 
the Finance Minister turn for the indispensable revenue that he is 
bound to raise for the maintenance of the public credit? Though 
British credit stands the highest in the world, to borrow money in a 
state of peace would be both dishonest and unwise. Where, then, 
shall the Chancellor of the Exchequer look in his emérgency except to 
that convenient screw, the Property and Income Tax—every penny 
of which represents a million of pounds sterling? Unfortunately, 
the expedient is but too easy and too tempting ; and the probability 
that the existing rate of tenpence in the pound will, under the fluent 
persuasions of the most persuasive of living orators, be raised, in 
the forthcoming Budget, to a shilling or fifteenpence, is so strong as 
almost to amount to a certainty. China has not been asked to pay 
the whole cost of the war which her stupidity as well as treachery 
forced upon us, and there will, it is believed, be a considerable deficit 
in the year’s revenue from that as well as other causes. What is to 
be done ? 

If Mr. Gladstone, without forestalling or borrowmg from the 
future, without increasing the Income and Property Tax, and without 
inventing any new impost that shall fetter or destroy any branch of 
trade or manufacture, shall contrive to make both ends meet at the 
end of the financial year, he will earn the title of the Heaven-sent 
Minister, quite as splendidly as it was earned by Mr. Pitt. But we 
fear that the country need indulge in no such hope; and that Mr. 
Gladstone must employ all the beautiful “soft sawder” that he possesses 
in the inexhaustible store-houses of his rhetoric, to reconcile the country 
to a new twist and wrench of that inexorable vice—which squeezes 
the unwilling gold out of the pockets of the landed proprietors, the 
fund-holders, the merchants, the manufacturers, the shopkeepers, and 
the struggling professional classes. 

But Mr. Gladstone might learn, we think, to do his spiriting a little 
more gently than he and his predecessors have ever yet condescended 
todo. He and they have wilfully and doginatically refused to make 
any distinction, as regards the incidence of this tax, between the man 
with a fixed income, derived from realized property, and the pro- 
fessional man, whose bank is his brain, whose earnings are precarious, 
and who, by sickness, accident, or insanity, may, in one day, be re- 
duced to poverty, if not to beggary. 

We venture to assert, that if Mr. Gladstone would make a con- 
cession in this respect to the popular feeling (he may even call it 
prejudice if he will), and consent to assess professional Income at a 
lower per-centage than realized Property, he would deprive this neces- 
sary but unpleasant tax of a large portion of its unpopularity, and 
reconcile the thinking classes, whom, as a thinking man, he must 
know to be the most influential, to the continuance of the impost. 
The nation, unfortunately, cannot do without the tax, but it 
groans under the burthen, as at present fixed, with impatience, 
heightened by a sense of injustice ; an impatience which, in times of 
famine or trouble, or even of the failure of the cotton supply, it would 
not be safe to exasperate. 

But whether well or ill-managed, the BupGer and the Rerors 
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compared with these. And the discussion of neither of them, we 
think, need endanger the existence of the Palmerston Adminis- 
tration. 





===> 


PATCHES OF SUNSHINE. 


HE blackest clouds frequently have rays of light in their fleecy 

folds. There are few days all dark. There are wells in the 

Sahara, flowers on the edge of the avalanches, and hope in the very 
heart of despair. 

No apprehension of the undeniable gloom that hangs over the 
European and the American continents ought to blind our eyes to 
the sunbeams that strike through the clouds and light up our own 
land. An appeal was made the other day in the columns of the 
Times on behalf of the frost-bitten and starving poor. Let any one 
sit down and sum up the amount of the response, and he will rise 
with feelings of admiration of a press so powerful, and of a people 
that waited only for a reliable channel in which to pour forth the 
practical evidences of a boundless charity. There are springs of 
goodness in Old England’s heart that have not yet been struck, and 
depths in her charity not yet sounded. Nor need we fear, should the 
occasion return, lest selfishness dry up these well-springs of beneficence. 

An earlier movement, now a familiar one, presents us with another 
bright light breaking through the clouds. There was reason to fear 
the greatest calamity that can befal a people—a foreign invasion. 
This fear seemed to reflecting minds to be anything but a phantom. 
But no sooner did the responsible servants of the crown intimate Her 
Majesty’s wish to have a supplementary armed force to fall back on, in 
case of a disaster happening to the fleet, than upwards of a quarter of 
a million of rifle volunteers started to their feet, like the Highlanders 
at the whistle of Rhoderic Dhu, ready at all hazards to defend a 
throne they love, and a land from whose bosom they and theirs have 
reaped no common blessings. No country in Europe could have 
furnished so magnificent a proof of unbought loyalty. But its greatest 
value, perhaps, is what it reveals. It has convinced the most sceptical 
that were the crisis to require four times the number of armed men, 
they are waiting and willing to turn out. Those who have shouldered 
the rifle are but the van of a mighty phalanx, and the firstfruits of 
patriotic sacrifice. This great movement has dissipated fears, increased 
confidence, and taught the nations around us that the first hostile 
army that sets foot on our shores will be hurled into the sea. 

Another cheering feature in the country is the deep and wide- 
spread conviction that whatever parliamentary reform be justly 
required, there ought to be a prior moral and social elevation of the 
masses to render political change in any degree beneficial. 

It is this deep-seated conviction that accounts for the general 
apathy with which the violent appeals of Mr. Bright, and the various 
Reform propositions, were received by the people. Nobody seemed 
to want what eloquent declaimers maintained to be a vital necessity. 
It seems to be more widely understood that the people should be made 
what they are not, before they are qualified to receive what they have 
not. <A moral reform ought to precede a political one. We there- 
fore recognize on all sides unprecedented exertions to raise the 
character of the masses. The rapid rise of ragged schools is quite a 
phenomenon. Strata have been touched which no schoolmaster ever 
reached before, and what was thought worthless rubbish has turned 
out to be precious stones, and thousands of the cumberers and dis- 
turbers of society have become some of its ornaments, and the rest 
auxiliaries and contributors to its progress, 

But this desire to ameliorate did not stop here. It had become 
a passion and therefore a power. Vast masses of the poor, the dis- 
honest, and the criminal, had, by some peculiar attraction, clus- 
tered round the low theatres in the eastern and southern districts of 
the metropolis. These defied all pastoral superintendence. Such 
was their gravitation to their centres that no pulpit eloquence could 
draw them out or detach them for an hour. It was therefore 
resolved to seize the playhouses asSunday preaching places, and instruct 
them on their own ground. Forthwith a bishop might be seen with 
an omnibus for his pulpit in one place, a rector and a congregational 
minister on the stage in another, preaching lessons new to such 
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hearers, thus endeavouring to drag, by a moral but irresistible per- 
suasion, thousands out of the mud and slime in which they had been | 
buried. It is impossible that such efforts can prove useless. A | 
reformed people are sure to have, in its best sense, a reformed | 
Parliament. The rational petitions of men will take the place of the | 
clamours of the mob, and Government will have less faction, because | 
less ignorance and vice, to deal with. | 

A kindred movement of incalculable value has kept pace with these | 
—the improvement of the dwellings of the poor. Much remains to | 
be done in this direction, but much has been accomplished. Every | 
exertion to raise the moral temperature of the very lowest classes 
must prove ineffective, in a greater or less degree, as long as they live | 
in places unfit for swine, and are driven to outrage the decencies and 
humanities of life. Model lodging-houses proved what could be done, 
and Wild-court and similar neighbourhoods, where the houses were 
improved, have shown that the comfort and convenience of the 
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tenants are the interest of the landlord also. In this world of ours 
the physical has much to do with the moral. Soap and water and 
fresh air give sermons and lessons increased power, and the gin-shop 
fewer charms. Homes cannot be loved that contain nothing loveable, 
To this common-sense view the mind of the nation is opening up, and 
turning the impulsive beneficence of the frost into the permanent 
improvement of the thaw. 

ese are a few among many bits of sunshine—the prophets of the 
everlasting summer. They relieve the gathering clouds. If the 
latter make our country solemn, the former help to make it cheerful, 
It would be unfair to gather up the sere and dead leaves which indi- 
cate the approach of winter, and to overlook the infant and swelling 
buds that are the harbingers of June. 








A REAL PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Secession Movement, so perversely commenced by South 
Carolina, has been strengthened by the adhesion of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida ; but Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, Georgia, 
and other southern, and all the middle slave States, have not yet 
carried their sympathy with the secessionists beyond words. And 
although the seceding States are now four instead of one, the case does 
not look quite so bad for the stability of the Union as it did a week 
ago. Mr. Buchanan, shamed into something like vigour even at the 
eleventh hour, has announced his determination to uphold the 
authority of the Federal Government—a course which he would 
have adopted from the first, if he had had a tithe of the pluck or 
statesmanship of old Daniel Jackson. 

The Republican party, backed by the unmistakable opinion of the 
Great West, and by the tardily-displayed but welcome patriotism of 
such a leading state as New York, have shown a front against the 
seceders that may yet produce the result of bringing back the 
humiliated if not repentant seceders into the pale of the Union. But 
all that can be said or thought upon the subject in England is mere 
speculation. Americans themselves, with better means of forming an 
opinion, cannot judge what turn events will take. Were the case 
one of reason, it would be easy to predict the consequences ; but as 
it is a case of passion and fanaticism, reason finds itself at fault in 
dealing with it, and can do nothing but watch and await the issue. 

The present, however, is not the first time that South Carolina has 
played the traitor, and asserted her right to secede from the Union, 
on any pretext of dissatisfaction that it suited the purpose of her fiery 
politicians to feel or to assume. In 1831 and 1832, under the presi- 
dency of Daniel Jackson, a man of a stamp greatly wanted in 
America just now, and whose firmness of character may perhaps be 
paralleled at no very distant date by Abraham Lincoln, the cause 
of offence was not the question of Slavery and Anti-slavery, but the 
Tariff. The South, at that time as now, was opposed to the pro- 
tective system favoured by the manufacturers of the North; and 
there being a large surplus revenue, “it demanded, with almost a 
united voice,” says Mr. Parton, in his recently published life of the 
sturdy President, ‘that the customs’ duties should be reduced, so as 
to make the revenue equal to the expenditure ; and that, in making 
this reduction, the principle of protection should be, in effect, aban- 
doned.” The South could not carry its point. The northern manu- 
facturers were too powerful. Free trade was too little understood in 


America ; and even in England, its birthplace and cradle, it was the _ . 


faith, not of the many, but of the few. A compromise was effected, 
under the leadership of Mr. Clay, “which,” we again quote 
Mr. Parton, ‘ preserved the protective principle intact, reduced the 
income of the Government about three millions of dollars, and in- 
flamed the discontent of the South to such a degree, that one State, 
under the influence of one man, became capable of nullification.” The 
one man was J. C. Calhoun, then Vice-President—the State was South 
Carolina ; and nullification, properly interpreted, was secession from 
the Union. The subsequent proceedings in South Carolina, taken 
from the newspapers of the day, are thus detailed by Mr. Parton :— 

“The Legislature of the State, early in the autumn, passed an Act calling a 
Convention of the citizens of South Carolina, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the late action of Congress, and of suggesting the course to be pursued 
by South Carolina in relation to it. At Columbia, on the 19th of November, the 


| Convention met. It consisted of about 140 members, the élite of the State. The 
| Hamiltons, the Haynes, the Pinckneys, the Butlers, and, indeed, nearly all the 


great families of a State of great families, were represented in it. It was a body 


| of men as respectable in character and ability as has ever been convened in 
| South Carolina. Courtesy and resolution marked its proceedings, and the work 


undertaken by it was done with commendable thoroughness. A committee of 
twenty-one was appointed to draw up an address to the people of the State, or 


_ rather a programme of the proceedings best calculated to promote the end 


designed. The chief result of the labours of this committee was the celebrated 


_ erdinance—which ordinance, signed by the entire Convention, consisted of five 


distinct decrees, to the execution of which the members pledged themselves. It 
was ordained :— 

“J, That the tariff of 1828, and the amendment to the same of 1832, were 
‘ null, void, and no law, nor binding upon this State, its officers or citizens.’ 

“TI. No duties enjoined by that law or its amendment shall be paid, or per- 
mitted to be paid in the State of South Carolina after the Ist day of February, 1833. 
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«JI. In no case, involving the validity of the expected nullifying act of the legis- 
lature, shall an appeal to the Supreme Court ofthe United States be permitted. No 
copy of proceedings shall be allowed to be taken for that purpose. Any attempt 
to appeal’to the Supreme Court may be dealt with as for contempt of court from 
which the appeal is taken. 

«TV. Every office-holder in the State, whether of the civil or the military ser- 
vice, and every person hereafter assuming an office, and every juror, shall take 
an oath to obey this ordinance, and all acts of the legislature in accordance there- 
with or suggested thereby. 

“V. If the Government of the United States shall attempt to enforce the tariff 
laws now existing, by means of its army or navy, by closing the ports of the 
State, or preventing the egress or ingress of vessels, or shall in any way harass or 
obstruct the foreign commerce of the State, then South Carolina will no longer con- 
sider herself'a member of the Federal Union, the people of this State will thenceforth 
hold themselves absolved from all further obligation to maintain or preserve 
their political connection with the people of the other States, and will forthwith 
proceed to organize a separate government, and do all other acts and things which 
sovereign and independent states may of right do.” 


How did General Jackson meet the difficulty ? Not in the pusilla- 
nimous manner of Mr. Buchanan ; not by fanning the flame of dis- 
union, or by publicly or privately stating that the Constitution of 
the United States not having provided for the case of secession, 
secession was neither illegal nor unconstitutional ; but, on the 
contrary, by prompt, decisive, and vigorous action. “ If this thing 
goes on,” said General Jackson, “ our country will be like a bag of 
meal, with both ends open. Pick it up in the middle, or endwise, 
and it will run out. I will tie the bag, and save the country.” To 
General Dale, who was in his confidence, he said, ‘‘ Dale! they are 
trying me here ; you will witness it ; but by the God of Heaven I 
will uphold the laws.” 

It would be too long a story to tell in these columns were we to 
narrate all the incidents of the memorable Session of Congress that 
met on the 3rd of December, 1832, when the Southern madness 
raged as furiously as it does now, and when Mr. Calhoun was the 
master spirit of the treason. On the 11th of December, Calhoun 
having resigned the Vice-Presidency, General Jackson issued a pro- 
clamation to the American people. It began by calmly refuting, one 
by one, the leading positions of the nullifiers. The right to annul 
and the right to secede, as claimed by them, were shown to be incom- 
patible with the fundamental idea and main object of the Constitu- 
tion; and, finally, the people of South Carolina were distinctly 
given to understand, that in case any forcible resistance to the laws 
were attempted by them, the attempt would be resisted by the com- 
bined power and resources of all the other States at the disposal of 
the President. 

The proclamation was received with rapturous enthusiasm in the 
North ; but South Carolina treated it with defiance. The State 
Legislature being in session when the document appeared, passed a 
resolution requesting the Governor to issue a counter-proclamation, 
‘‘warning the good people of the State against the attempt of the 
President of the United States to seduce them from their allegiance ; 
exhorting them to disregard his vain menaces, and to be prepared to 
sustain the dignity and protect the liberty of the State against the 
arbitrary measures proposed by the President.” The Governor 
bettered his instructions in a proclamation issued on the last day of 
the year ; and General Jackson, unflinching and unwavering, applied 
to Congress, on the 16th of January, for an increase of powers adequate 
to meet the impending collision. The powers and the means were 
promptly voted. Mr. Calhoun lost heart, and when Mr. Glay brought 
forward his celebrated Compromise Bill for the regulation of the Tariff, 
he voted for that measure, and virtually abandoned his untenable posi- 
tion. The after-history of the struggle is but a succession of submis- 
sions on the part of Mr. Calhoun and his southern friends, who all 
felt that the tough old President was grimly in earnest, and, what 
was of more importance, that he was supported by the whole North, 
and by the great majority of the people. The General never faltered 
—never had a misgiving ; and when out of office, and near the end 
of his earthly career im 1845, he was asked, on his death-bed, by the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar, what he would have done with Calhoun and the 
other nullifiers if they had held on. “ Hung them, sir, as high as 
Haman,” was the instantaneous reply. ‘They should have been a 
terror to traitors to all time, and posterity would have pronounced it 
the best act of my life.” 

Were such a man as General Jackson, either now or next March, 
in the Presidential chair, it is possible—nay, more, it is probable— 
that South Carolina and the other seceding States would be coerced 
into loyalty, if not into good behaviour. The South had a man to 
lead it on that occasion. On the present it has none ; a circumstance 
that Mr. Lincoln, if not Mr. Buchanan, will perhaps be able to turn 
to profitable account. 











THE LAST RUSSIAN TREATY WITH CHINA. 


{J PW ARDS of four years have now elapsed since the much-vexed 
Arrow question concentrated the attention of the public upon 
China. Little did the injudicious functionary, who was then govern- 
ing Hong-Kong and superintending our commercial relations with 





the Celestial Empire, imagine when he stirred the troubled waters of 
Mandarin diplomacy, that he had plunged this country into a war 
which sh be protracted over so long a period, which should be 
productive neither of credit nor of glory to himself, but which should 
afford to others the chance of making or sustaining reputations, and 
incidentally be the means of breaking down the last barriers which 
a rigid policy of exclusive jealousy had so long maintained. If we 
have to thank Sir John Bowring for an expensive war, based wpon 
an unjust quarrel, but which has resulted triumphantly to our arms 
and beneficially to our commerce, the late Governor of Hong-Kong 
has still higher claims to the gratitude of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia. That potentate, in the steady prosecution of that system 
of territorial aggrandizement bequeathed to him by Alexander the 
Great, and which has doubled the area of Russia within the last sixty 
years, saw in the embarrassment in which the hostile attitude of two 
great European powers placed the Cabinet of Pekin, a favourable 
moment for exercising a pressure which should extract the concession 
of a long-coveted section of the Celestial Empire. Never employing 
the sword, when it is possible to compass the objects to be attained 
by means of the pen, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg despatched 
Count Poutiatine, in a little river steamer mounting two guns, to 
the mouth of the Peiho, there to watch operations, and pick up 
the crumbs which should fall from the banquet which the Celestials, 
in fear and trepidation, had prepared for Baron Gros and Lord 
Elgin. 

At the same time, Mouravieff, then Governor-General of Siberia, 
was instructed to proceed down the Amour, and announce with great 
pomp and circumstance to His Imperial Majesty that the time had 
now come when the righteous demands of the Czar were to be com- 
plied with—demands hitherto steadily refused by the Chinese, and 
founded upon no pretext or claim whatever. By these means the two 
ministers plenipotentiary created a diversion in each other’s favour, 
and both profited alike by the presence of the allied forces at Tientsin. 
While, then, the unhappy Emperor was despatching Mandarins of 
high degree to satisfy the importunity of the representatives of the 
four nations of outside barbarians who were clamorously hammering 
at the portals of his capital, he was hampered by this fifth mendicant 
on the north, who was no less loud in his demand for a special 
envoy with full powers. Thus badgered on all sides the cabinet of 
Pekin sent post haste to Sagalian, on the Amour, a Commissioner, 
with directions to get rid of Mouravieff at any price, instructions 
which were very easily fulfilled by giving the Russian Governor what 
he wanted. This was:simply the Amour for a southern frontier as 


| far as a tributary entering it from the south, beyond which point the 





| Toumen River, which it follows to the sea. The strip of territory 





tract of country intervening between it and the Sea of Tartary was 
to be held jointly by China and Russia. Thus a very fruitful source 
of quarrel was provided for future emergencies, and in the meantime 
the Russian share of the occupation might go on extending ad im- 
Jjinitum. Unfortunately, Count Poutiatine, in ignorance of the terms 
of the treaty concluded by his colleague, just sixteen days after the 
latter had terminated his negotiations, signed his treaty at Tientsin. 

The interval had afforded time to the Chinese Government to 
receive the details of the Mouravieff compact, and to discover its 
weak point. Carefully concealing the fact from Count Pontiatine 
that a treaty had already been signed by his Government, they con- 
cluded another, by which it was arranged that the frontier from the 
Amour to the sea should be determined by a commission, to be 
appointed at once, and indicated generally the direction which it was to 
take. Thus the advantages which had been gained a fortnight. before 
were rendered nugatory, and the Russian Government saw itself com- 
pelled for the moment to be satisfied with a less concession than had 
been originally gained. In this dilemma the disaster at the mouth 
of the Peiho, and the second Chinese expedition, came most oppor- 
tunely. General Ignatieff immediately received instructions to repair 
the untoward effects of the contretemps, and to take advantage of the 
more serious peril in which His Celestial Majesty might now find 
himself, to extract from him a still further concession of territory. Most 
amply and dexterously has he fulfilled his task. Had a Russian army 
been at the gates of Pekin instead of an Anglo-French, it could not have 
been more useful to Ignatieff,—indeed, scarcely so useful ; for here 
was an opportunity to exercise mediatorial functjons, always “for a 
consideration.” Every mile that the advance of the allied armies 
could be retarded was worth a strip of Tartary of certain dimensions. 
Neither Mouravieff, nor Poutiatine, in their wildest flights of fancy, 
could have imagined such a frontier as that which the young Russian 
general now resident at Pekin secured for his Government, while our 
armies were camped outside its walls. 


The whole of Manchouria to the north of the Amour, for some time 
past virtually Russian, has now become incorporated into the empire. 
Upon the banks of the Soongary, a river running due north, and 
having its rise near the Tartar capital of Moukden, are already 
located 2,000 Cossacks and their families, and along its stream ply 
steamers, thus penetrating into the very heart of Manchouria. The 
frontier fixed by Ignatieff follows the Oussouri, a tributary of the 
Amour, to its source, thence crosses a dividing range until it meets the 
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which is thus annexed possesses an average breadth of two hundred 
miles, and adds more than a thousand miles of coast-line to the 
Russian empire, extending from Castries Bay to the 42nd parallel of 
latitude, and including Napoleon Harbour, one of the safest and most 
capacious harbours in the world, never frozen in winter, and exactly 
opposite Hakodade in Japan, from which it is distant about five 
hundred miles. In addition to this, the whole Island of Sagalien, 
which is as large as Ireland, contains numerous harbours and excel- 
leat coal on the water’s edge, has been virtually added to Russia by 
her last treaty with Japan, and we hear rumours of her designs upon 
the neighbouring Japanese Island of Y esso. 

While this has been going on in the far east, it has been also 
stipulated in General Ignatieff’s treaty that the Russian frontier 
should be moved into the Province of Ili on the extreme west of the 
empire, so as to include a valuable mineral district to the south 
of the Altai mountains, and complete the line of frontier as far as 
the Jaxartes. The whole of the Kirghiz middle horde are now 
Russian, and the advanced post containing a Cossack garrison on the 
frontier of Yarkand, is distant about six hundred miles from Simla. 
We do not allude to these recent extensions of territory as alarmists, 
anti-Russian monomaniacs, but simply as facts which are worthy of 
notice. While we have been gaining commercial advantages and 
tuels from China, it is as well that the public should know that, 
within the last five years, Russia has abstracted territory fron that 
empire equal in extent to the united areas of England,) Ireland, 


France, and Spain. 





THE RECENT EXPORTS OF GOLD. 
hk’ ER since the discovery of gold in California, a stream of 
4 bullion has continually poured into this country from the 


United States. We have no official reports of the amount prior to 
858, but it was in that year, and in 1859, and in eleven months of 





the last year, as follows :— 
I iports of Bullioi fi 1 the United States. 
Gold. Silver. Total. 

1558 ea ee £309,308  £4,811,772 
LBOY msbicnareiksteene wees itncahen. aa 1,763,639 9,672,981 
Sum Sicondnnaesaphandienashoceb bal ae 2,072,947 14,484,753 
Average sas 5 ts cusaetescacbace. mee 1,036,473 7,242,376 
Monthly average import of two years ... 517,158 86,372 603,531 
Eljeven montha, 1860 .................0.. 3,917,555 871,156 4,788,911 


In the same period, between January, 1858, and the end of 
November, 1860, the exports of the precious metals from England to 
the United States amounted only to £231,591. The imports, how- 
ever, from the States, continued montlr by month well up to the 
average till the end of September, 1860, when they amounted to 
£534,712. The falling off began in October, when the imports were 
only £107,872 ; in November they amounted to £90,419. Then the 
stream took a turn, and began to flow rapidly from England, so that 
by the end of the third week of January, the bullion, all gold, 
exported from England to the United States amounted to £3,000,000, 
Last week it was estimated that £300,000 more was exported. In 
the two months this gives an average export of £1,650,000, or more 
than twice as much as the average monthly import in the two years 
1858 and 1859. This is one of the most sudden and most remarkable 
changes in the customary flow of bullion, not depending on any new 
discoveries of the precious metals, that has ever occurred, and its 
causes and some of its consequences are well worthy of attention. 

Its causes were originally political. Before the end of November 
the nomination of Mr. Lincoln for President had taken place, and 
the secession movement, previously much talked of, had become a 
reality. In consequence—for otherwise the railway traffic continued 
to increase, and the revenues and prosperity of the country were un- 
diminished—all kinds of securities sank fast and much in value. 
United States Stock, which sold at New York for 102 in the early 
part of November, sank to 96 at the end of the month, and to 90 
by the middle of December. Missouri State Stocks, to quote only one 
ortwo specimens, sank in the same periods from 763 to 694 and 57 ; 
and Illinois Central R.R. Scrip sank from 72? to 58 on December 
15th. The exchange on England, which usually stands between 
108 and 109, sank to 100 and 101; and the specie in the banks of 
New York declined from 22,115,228 dols. on October 20, to 
18,348,398 dols. on December 15th. The specie in the banks of the 
four chief trading cities, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans, sank in like proportion. The Government, as we 
have been informed by Mr. Buchanan, in his late message, could 
not raise money even at 12 per cent. Under such circumstances 
it became extremely profitable to send gold to America, to buy bills 
on England, to correct the exchange, and to purchase American 
securities ; and accordingly, as we have stated, in a few weeks 
the extraordinary sum of £3,500,000 has been sent. 

Whether the individuals who engaged so readily and extensively 
in this new trade, have gained by their exertions, and to what degree, 
we know not. 
exclusively their own business, and do not care to indulge in surmises 


on the matter. We presume that they knew what they were about, 
and we notice that, in one of the newspapers lately arrived, it is said 
that the late purchasers of securities are beginning to sell in order to 
realise the profit they have made. We, however, desire only to 
direct attention to the general beneficial effects on both countries of 
their exertions. 

By some of the latest newspapers arrived, we learn that the States’ 
stock had recovered to 92, Missouri to 70, and Illinois Central Scrip 
to 77}. Bankers from New York and Boston have repaired to 
Washington to offer loans to the Government on easy terms. The 
import trade, and the consumption of dutiable articles, which had 
declined to almost one-half, have revived, and according to the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, the imports of foreign merchandise in 
the week ended Jan. 13 amounted to £1,100,000, or nearly as much as 
the total imports in two weeks in the middle of January 1859-60. If, 
as we readily acknowledge, the returns of one week standing alone 
are of no importance whatever, the argument is equally forcible 
against those who have drawn lugubrious conclusions from similarly 
narrow premises. Confidence, we are assured, by every arrival, is 
beginning to recover. Without it trade cannot flourish ; without a 
flourishing trade, the United States would soon fall into anarchy, 
and our exports of gold to purchase securities and correct the ex- 
changes, which has done so much to restore confidence, have conferred 
a substantial benefit on the United States. 

In truth, the export of gold to purchase these securities 
was a practical expression of our confidence in the continuance 
of their prosperity, and that could not fail to restore their 
confidence in themselves. With them our interest is closely 
interwoven. The restoration of confidence there implies re- 
newed and extended orders for our manufactures, and thus the 
export of gold to the United States, which has caused much alarm 
and been much decryed by some writers, has been of great benefit 
to both countries. Trade has already done much to rectify the 
mischief caused by politics ; and when we remind the reader that 
the time is not remote when the export of bullion was prohibited, 
he will see that this beneficial correction of political evil is one of 
the consequences of free trade. 





THE AMERICAN NEMESIS. 


GREAT evil lurking in the core of a nation’s life cannot lie 
dormant. It must germinate and grow till it destroy the 
nation, or it must, at any sacrifice, be crushed, that the nation may 
live. A guilty nation is as responsible as a guilty man, and sooner or 
later it must reform or be ruined. In the furrows of cruelty, or 
injustice, or oppression, are sown the seeds of disorganization and 
ultimate ruin. Eulogize what is evil from every pulpit, glorify 
injustice and oppression from every seat in parliament, consecrate 
crime from every episcopal throne, it will yet wreck the country 
which cherishes it. Unpurified, it must perish. It is the law of 
nations, and the lesson of universal history. 

Those great revolutions that have swept in succession over Europe, 
and left deep and indelible the débris of broken thrones and crumbling 
altars, were generated in the crimes of the people among whom they 
had their birth. No nation dies that deserves to live. No com- 
munity is ever struck off the roll of nations, till it has become vitiated 
and debased by corruption within. 

The Roman empire could have repelled the Hun, the Vandal, and 
the Goth, if it had not been demoralized and debased to the very 
core. The first French revolution was the logical product of centuries 
of profligacy and corruption ; wrong and right will not domesticate 
themselves in the same people. They are eternally at issue, and their 
conflict is the true source of a national convulsion. 

Slavery is the plague-spot on the heart of America. Long tolerated 
as an irremediable and inherited evil, it has recently been upheld as 
a divine institution, and insisted on as the right of man and the law 
of God. Lifting up its head, and claiming recognition from the skies, 
it has drawn down the most fearful retributions, and is come up at 
last for judgment. Putting on divine robes, and usurping the holy 
place in the temple of heaven, it has conducted down to earth the 
rending-bolt that shatters the noblest nation of the west. Evil disia- 
tegrates. The true, the just, and the pure alone unite and are invin- 
cible. The guilt of the Southern States lay here. They ceased to 
regard slavery as a condition of things they wished gradually to dis- 
solve, and came to cherish and extend it, and persecute all who 
uttered one word against what the conscience of humanity pronounces 
to be a great evil. Had they gradually prepared the young for the 
freedom which their fathers were incapable of—had they lamented 
the existence of an institution which could not be struck down in a 
day—had they recognized the divine image in ebony as in marble, and 
to the utmost of their power hastened the elimination of the foul 
poison from their social life, the violent and noisy orators of the 
Garrison school would have commanded much less sympathy, and the 








We regard their individual succ®ss or failure as | 


| North would have patiently waited instead of fiercely attacking, and 
their present avenging Nemesis would not have overtaken them. 
| Democracy, like Balaam, now blesses that which it was raised up to 
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curse. Talking of “ progress” and the rights of “the masses,” and 
the “dignity of labour” and “extending the area of freedom,” it has 
indulged in sentimental generalizations, and lived down in the South 
its distinguishing elements—its purest principles—its strongest foun- 
dations. 

For a long time the symptoms of a break-up between the North 
and South have been steadily developed. Slaveholding has been 
progressively denounced in the North, at first as a misfortune, and at 
last as a crime. As soon as a great social condition comes to be 
regarded by one section as a crime, the question leaves the region of 
expediency or delay and enters the realm of conscience, and separa- 
tion is inevitable. The three greatest religious denominations in the 
United States have been rent asunder by this question. In the halls 
which the eloquence of Webster on the one side, and Calhoun on 
the other, dignified and made famous, recent years have witnessed an 
amount of vituperation and personal invective, and even violence, 
that have disgraced the Congress. Now a crisis is come, and the 
ploughshare irresistibly passes through every State. America stands 
on the verge of a tremendous chasm. A curtain rises, beyond which 
are shadows, at the prospect of which “the horrors of a great 
darkness” settle down on the hearts of reflecting men. 

But whatever may have been the excesses and violence of the 
Abolitionist party, it is the slaveholders of the South, whose entire 
change of language and even policy is notorious, that have precipitated 
this imminent and deplorable disruption. Instead of apologizing for 
the existence of a dark inheritance they did not create, and intimating 
their desire to use and welcome every fair and constitutional plan of 
mitigating and eventually extinguishing it, they changed their ground, 
based the evil on the Bible, insisted on extending its area, and de- 
nounced in unmeasured and defiant language every man who deplored 
or condemned this foul stain on the “stripes and stars.” Christianity 
did not summon the countless slaves of the Roman Empire to rise in 
insurrection against their masters—with such abolitionism it had no 
sympathy. It came into the world not to revolutionize, but to 
reform ; not to convulse, but to convert, planting in individual hearts 
and communities those living seeds, beside the growth of which all 
strange plants would wither and die. In the just and temperate 
words of President Wayland :— 


“It was designed not for one race or for one time, but for all races and for 
all times. It looked not to the abolition of slavery for that age alone, but for 
its universal abolition. Hence the important object of its author was to gain for 
it a lodgment in every part of the known world, so that by its universal diffusion 
among all classes of society it might quietly and peacefully modify and subdue the 
evil passion of men. In this manner alone could its object—a universal moral 
revolution—have been accomplished. For if it had forbidden the evil, instead of 
subverting the principle; if it had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery and 
taught slaves to resist the oppression of their masters, it would instantly have 
arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility throughout the civilized world ; its 
announcement would have been the signal of servile war, and the very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the agitation of universal 
bloodshed.” 


But in a haughty and unhappy hour the men of the South gave up 
the only tenable ground, and the men of the North forsook the 
temperate and patient path they had long trodden, and the American 
Union is a thing of the past. The lesson of history is not yet univer- 
sally accepted. No nation is safe that cherishes evil in its heart or 
connives at crime in its actual relations. For a time it may flourish, 
and yet swing clear of moral sanctions ; it may grow and prosper by 
reason of climate, soil, and industrial energy ; but the strain comes 
that tests its tenacity and its strength, and all its compromises, and 
its bonds, and compacts explode, and from its ruins it lifts up another 
of those warning voices that rise from the graves of buried nations, 
witnessing together to the everlasting law that right is might, and 
truth is victory, and clean hands stronger than armed men and 
gleaming swords. 





THE CARRION MARKETS. 


Ir a little Oriental severity, and Turkish promptitude in applying it, could 
sometimes be infused into our British administration of justice, society would 
be nothing the worse for it. There are classes of offences with which the law 
deals too tenderly, even when it reaches them ; and to do so, it “ goes about 
With them,” in such a formal, ponderous, and Dogberry-like manner, that 
the chances are strongly against the real criminals ever being punished at all. 
If our inspectors of weights and measures made their district visits, attended 
by a few muscular “ cavasses,” and had the power of ordering two or three 
dozen, well laid on, to the greasy scoundrel of a cheesemonger who sticks a 
‘unp of lead under his scale to get the “ pull” against his needy customers, 
= summary process might horrify the lawyers, but would be rather approved 
Py public. The 1 erga crime of adulterating bread proved against a 
vaker, ought to neutralize any feeling of pity for the floury swindler, if the 
inhabitants of > eo neighbourhood should some morning see him with 
his ears nailed to his own door-post. The majesty of British justice will, 
probably, never inflict such penalties. But cases are constantly coming to 
light, that make us wish she could at times step out of her forma! course of 
of eee, hearings, and adjournments, to award to the murderous class 
d munediately paid.” The profits of the period during which he has not been 

ctected, enable him to treat with contempt the money penalty inflicted, 
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lealers and chapmen,” something more terrifying than a fine, that is | individuals from the slanders of concealed 


when he chances to be found out. The fine, which goes to that abstraction, 
the Crown, cannot be proportioned to the enormity of many offences, and, to 
society at large, it is not a just expiation. 

Since reading Dr. Letheby’s last report on the sanitary state of the City, 
we have had an earnest wish that we could post such an officer near every 
meat market of the City, and give him the powers of a Turkish cadi. The 
bastinado, administered to a few salesmen, might protect the poorer classes 
from the poisonous food sent to those markets for sale, and, we fear, more 
frequently and more extensively sold than any class of the community would 
like to believe. A complete system of sending damaged and diseased meat to 
London has been established, and it is an obvious deduction, that if it could 
not be disposed of it would not be sent: and it could not be sold and distributed 
without agents. These, and their employers in the country, the law must get 
hold of, if law is not to be a mockery. A few of the London salesmen, 
alarmed, perhaps, 7 enormity of the evil, have in the literal meaning of 
the words, put Dr. Letheby “on the scent,” and the result is given in his 
last sanitary report to the Court of Sewers. It is a singular illustration of 
the absurd jumble of authorities by which the Metropolis is governed, that 
the Court of Sewers should have cognisance of the matter. But setting that 
aside, an exposure has been made, shocking enough to set even the Bumble- 
dom of the City in motion. Dr. Letheby’s report is really “ horrible,” and 
if not exactly “ heartrending,” has an effect on the stomach quite as painful. 
The public will view mutton chops with suspicion ; and sausages, in which 
its confidence was never perfect, will hardly survive the shock. 

Omitting the hideous details, the dangerous and disgraceful fact is this, 
that “large quantities of diseased and putrid meat is exposed for sale, week 
after week, in the City markets ;” and that the authorities cannot plead 
ignorance as an excuse for their apathy, we find it recorded that equally, 
“ week after week,” and that for “ years” past, the medical officer has brought 
the matter under the consideration of the Court; that is, the “ proper officer” 
duly stated the facts, and not a member of the court ever gave it a 
moment's “consideration” afterwards. The consequence is that for years 
past tons weight of rotten and putrid meat has been received by Londou 
salesmen, and by them disposed of in “ the course of business,” to the pur- 
veyors of the poor in “low” neighbourhoods. And poverty, tempted by 
= Catches meat,” at a penny a pound, buys, and eats the revolting and 


poisonous food till— 
** The life of all their blood 
Is touched corruptedly.”’ 


Fevers of “ the typhoid class” prostrate them, send them to the hospital and 
the grave, and their children to the workhouse and the parish rates. But 
the “ Respectable London Salesman,” one of the chief links in the chain of 
this death-dealing commerce, prospers the while ; keeps a gig probably ; and 
certainly finds defenders in the Court of Sewers, before which his crimes 
have “ for years past” been exposed in vain! There were actually members 
of the court who could step between these salesmen, “some thirty in num- 
ber” it seems, and the public, and object to the exposure of their names. 
It was pleaded that they were “the innocent recipients of diseased meat sent 
them from the country ;” and some of them had given the information to the 
inspectors, on which the meat was seized and condemned. We have no faith, 
whatever, in this innocence, nor in the honesty of the motive that gave 
information to the inspector, when his own nose must have soon informed 
him of all a salesman could tell. Was the consignment of this week the first 
he had dealt in ? 

How the regular and habitual “innocent holder” of a stolen promissory 
note stands in a court of law we all know; an “ innocent recipient” of 
putrid meat, for sale, should take the same rank in infamy, and, however 
respectable, stand side by side, as a curse to society, with the receiver and 
dealer in stolen goods. 

But the “ London salesman,” as we have stated, is only one link in the 
chain between the really “innocent” beast of the field and the cheap sausage 
vendor. Through the London agents we must get at that other “ respecta- 
bility,” the country farmer, grazier, or butcher. In the rural districts lies 
the root of the evil, though the distributing branches are in the metropolis. 
Let us know who are the “ consigners” of this revolting food to the London 
market? Who are the principals of the City salesmen? Who are the 
owners of the “ rotten sheep,” cut up after death or killed to make “mutton,” 
of the animal that was on the verge of becoming carrion / 

There can be no innocence pleaded for your respectable grazier, or solid 
farmer, who to retrieve something from a loss by disease in his stock, sends 
his green and putrid filth, under the name of meat, to London. In him the 
evil begins ; it ends, for hundreds, only in the grave. Public “ns gp is the 
English substitute for the bastinado ; that publicity is dreaded more than 
fines and penalties of the pocket. And though the law cannot always punish, 
the Press can expose the sellers of death, even though they should be found 
among the magnates of the market dinner-table. 

The Court of Sewers itself will not much longer dare to screen the London 
agents ; and these, to save themselves, will give up the names of theiry 
country employers. The inspectors have, at last, received orders to trace 
this monstrous abuse to its source; and we hope they will do their 
duty. 


Frencu Notions or Exouisn Laws.—Lord Brougham, in his work on “ The 
British Constitution,” refers to a M. De La Croix, a Frenchman, who has been 
writing on the same subject. Lord Brougham mentions, as specimens of M. La 
Croix’s ignorance, the following statements made by him. “ No son,” says M. 
La Croix, “ can succeed to his father’s estate without the written permission of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who derives immense revenues from this relic of 
the feudal law!” ‘The Lord Chancellor has the superintendence of all hospitals, 
and is protector of all paupers!!” “ In the villages, the lords of the place, formerly 
called barons, have police courts for regulating sales and transfers! i" “The 
justices of peace are in some sort the delegates (sub-délégnés) of the sheriff !!!'’’ 

Evits or THE Press.—Lord Brougham proposes in his book on “ The British 
Constitution,” the following, as the only effective mode of correcting the evils of 
the Press :—“ An amendmeént of the Law of Libel, which shall at once protect 
authors and publishers from oppressive and vexatious prosecutions, and protect 

enemies, giving a due check to the 
dissemination of seditious, obscene, and blasphemous matter, is the only remedy 
which can safely be adopted tor the mischief.” 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pants, 30th January. 

WELL, the great ceremony is over, and a curious sight it was, and altogether a 

curicus incident in the every-day life of this city. Such a tremendous noise had 
been made about this academical reception that the Empress resolved to be 
present at it, much to the annoyance of the Emperor and of his ministers. 
However, nothing could shake her determination, and accordingly one of the 
tribunes was got ready for her and she went to the Institute. The principal 
reason given by the people about the Court is, I suspect, really the right one; 
namely, that the Empress was desirous of seeing, once at all events, the so- 
called “Society of Paris!” assembled together. It must sound strange to 
English ears, but it is nevertheless true, that of the properly so-called “ Société 
Prangoise,” composed of all the great names and all the illustrious individuals 
of this country, neither the Emperor nor Empress have ever had a glimpse ; 
and as her Majesty has often heard this far famed “Society” talked of, it is not 
unnatural that she should wish to see once what it is like. No place is to be 
compared for this to the “Académie ;” for this is the salon par excellence of the high- 
born and illustrious in France. All the real, bon4 fide Duchesses and Marquises 
in this town fill the circular hall of the Institute on these occasions, so the 
Empress had ample means of gratifying her curiosity. She has, however, since 
expressed deep vexation at the way in which she was received, or rather not 
received. She complained to every one around her that she was stared at in 
the most shameless fashion, and only taken notice of as a sort of “sight ;” and 
it is added that the Emperor replied to these complaints, “ You might have 
known this would be the case; why did you go?” 

Her Majesty likewise complains that at each of his bitter allusions to the 
despotism of the Empire, Father Lacordaire, in a marked manner, looked up at 
her, which every one I have spoken with declares to be a mistake, and which 
I, from the place I occupied, unhesitatingly pronounce to have been one. The 
eloquent Dominican looked chiefly straight at M. Guizot, and once or twice cast 
his eyes upwards towards the dome, but certainly never looked in the direction of 
the Imperial tribune. 

For the last six years I have assisted at every “reception”’ at the Académie, 
but I never saw any so remarkable as that of Thursday last. I should say, 
seriously, that every grande dame in Paris was there; and this, with the help of 
criaoline, may give you an idea of the facility with which the unhappy specimens of 
the masculine gender contrived to squeeze into places big enough for pet lap-dogs. 
Outside the doors the scene of confusion was awful. At one entrance alone some 
200 persons holding tickets were turned away! And there was an immense deal 
of protestation and “ gnashing of teeth.” Inside it was a very battle-field: the 
Marquise de F—— was carried away fainting, and the Comtesse de B fell 
down, all but suffocated. The Bishop of Orleans, arriving late, found it impos- 
sible to reach his own fawtewil (as a member), and climbed on a stool in one of 
the passages from the door to the benches, whence, standing on tip-toe, and sup- 
porting himself on strange shoulders, he witnessed the whole solemnity ! 

The sight really was a very fine one; what the crowd came to hear was far less 
successful. The whole aspect of the Académie on these days is very remarkable, 
for the shape of the hall is so singular. It is like a huge bow! full of human 
beings; and on Thursday last it had the air of a bowl full of peacotks’ wings. 
Every colour of the rainbow flaunted on bonnet and dress, and bright eyes and 
bright hues made a very kaleidoscope of the entire scene. Even the seats occu- 
pied by the learned body of academicians themselves presented no great repose to 
the ‘eye, for, besides that there were several of them attired in their embroidered 
uniforms, there was at the Institute entrance what is termed “le burean”— 
namely, the perpetual secretary, the chancellor, and the director, not only in 

their uniforms, but covered with ribands, stars, and crosses. Altogether, the 
white robe of the famous Dominican stood out in strong relief against all this 
gaudiness, and produced an effect that is not easy to describe. This said robe 
itself was, I believe, bran new, for so brilliantly white a drapery I never saw on 
any Dominican monk before, and it flowed as if in proud consciousness of its 
purity and freshness over the blue brass-buttoned coat of Berryer, and the loose, 
comfortable, easy-looking, dark vestment of Montalembert, which two “immor- 
tals” were the sponsors of the new “ illustrious.” Let me at once say, what all 
Paris has now at last made up its mind to avow—namely, that neither speech 
was @ success; on the contrary, both were failures. You may, perhaps, think 
that failare was easy where so much had been expected : that is not what I mean. 
They were failures absolute—not relative failures. 








Father Lacordaire was lengthy, wishy-washy, uninteresting, uninstructive, and 
sorely embarrassed throughout. You saw at once that he was “out of his place,” 
and felt s0,—a position in which no man can be worth anything. M. Guizot was 
doctoral, dogmatical, disagreeable, and full of himself; and of the two orators, 
neither one nor the other understood or cared for the man of whom they were 
speaking —Tocqueville. Both characters were miles away from him ; Lacordaire, 
too flighty, too vain, and too impatient-minded ; Guizot, too careless of moral 
altitudes. The shade of poor Tocqueville seemed to me to be hovering over the 
Institute the other day, and sadly smiling at the manner in which he was praised, 
and at the little truth that his countrymen and women put into their appreciation 
of bim. 

People say here since, “M. Guizot’s speech has the great defect of beginning 
with ‘7° and ending with ‘me;’” but that is always his fault. To be sure it was 
more marvellously evident on Thursday than ever, but it is always there. All at 
once, whilst he was, as one supposed, fairly launched into an analysis of the friend 


= — 


ever either orator spoke of liberties lost, or at other times enjoyed, there wag 

thunder of applause, which did not seem to please any of the Imperial listeners, 
The most amusing passage was the following. Speaking of the glorious dead 

over whom Lacordaire had held funeral harangues, M. Guizot said :-—**Quelg 

morts vous sont échus en partage!’” Madame de V., the wittiest, wickedest 

woman here, said :—‘ I believe he envies him! it was like Gannal the embalmer 

saying, when any rival got a great client, ‘ J’aurais voulu ce mort 1i!’” 
Altogether this has been, however, a tremendous “ event.” 








FACTS AND RUMOURS. 


THERE is some probability that the Parliamentary campaign will begin on 
Tuesday, with an amendment on the Address. If the Ministerial organs have 
received an authoritative inspiration, the Queen’s speech will contain no mention 
of a Reform Bill, and the Premier is prepared to contend that the mere intro. 
duction of Lord John’s bill last session fully redeemed their pledge to their sup. 
porters and the country. The Liberal members, who are really in earnest upon 
the question of Reform, are, perhaps, not very numerous, and if anything like a 
compact has been entered into by the two great parties in the House to shirk the 
amendment of the representation, the minority must bide their time. It is pos. 
sible, on the other hand, that the Conservative leaders, who were turned out of 
office on a Reform Bill, in order that the Whigs might prepare a better measure, 
may not quite see the jest of the Ministerial proposal to go on calmly governing 
the country without attempting to pass a Reform Bill at all. If Mr. Disraeli is 
ready to bring in his bill again, or to make another bond fide attempt to settle the 
question, there appears to be no reason why he should not support an amendment 
condemnatory of the omission of the Reform Bill from the Queen’s speech. The 
Government, which a week or two ago appeared so strong, would then be in great 
peril. Lord Palmerston’s circular, however, betrays no apprehension of danger. 
He requests the attendance of his supporters on the first day of the session, “ ag 
matters of considerable importance will come under discussion.” This invitation 
lacks urgency, and does not strike the eye like a danger-signal. The difficulty 
may be in part evaded by one of Sir F. Baring’s bit-by-bit reforms, which may 
attain the honour of a notice in the Queen’s speech. Yet the enthusiasm, which 
failed to greet the comprehensive plan, is not likely to await the peddling measure. 
In the provinces Sir F. Baring’s suggestion is received with scant reverence, and 
M.P.’s are not long in finding out the direction of popular feeling. 

Mr. Edward Ellice, pére, retires, atthe next general election, from Coventry, 
which he has represented since 1818, with the exception of the period from 1826 
to 1830. The weight of years and a present attack of the gout are given as the 
reasous for this retirement, but it is affirmed that the right honourable gentleman 
looks forward with little gratification to another of Mr. Gladstone’s “ dangerous 
and ambitious” budgets. It was unseemly and damaging to hear the “ Nestor 
of the Whigs” inveigh, from the fourth Ministerial bench, against the reckless- 
ness of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it would doubtless be felt 
as a great relief by the Cabinet if Mr. Ellice would accept the Chiltern Hundreds 
at once. In the ordinary course of public affairs the right honourable gentleman 
would receive a peerage as the reward of forty years’ consistent devotion to his 
party ; but as we happen to know that Mr. Ellice, although a man of large 
fortune, refused a peerage years ago, he may intend to close an honourable and 
disinterested political career, by an abnegation of public honours, as rare as it is 
laudable. 

Mr. Cobden has obtained the establishment of a twopenny postage between 
France and England. 

The M.P.’s who have signed the representation to Lord Palmerston, in favour 
of diminished expenditure, will hear with satisfaction that the Government are 
cutting down our dockyard expenditure with a vigorous and unsparing hand. 
Extensive changes in Admiralty administration are in contemplation, whereby 
greater economy and efficiency will be secured. A reduction in the army esti- 
mates is also talked of. 'The Commissioners of National Education are busy with 
their report, and will, it is believed, recommend a very considerable diminution 
in the amount of next year’s education estimates. The pruning-hook had need 
be at work in the expenditure, for rumour has been alarmingly busy with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s revenue. His “little chasm” is said to have 
developed itself into a great chasm, while his “great chasm’ has become a 
yawning gulf, which will, as some predict, swallow up the entire Ministry. In 
spite of a deficiency, roughly estimated at a couple of millions, those who pretend 
to know Mr. Gladstone best represent him as still clinging to the repeal of the 
Paper Duty, and determined to resent in this manner “ the most gigantic and 
the most dangerous innovation that has been attempted in our times.” 

Sir Robert Peel last session made a speech in ridicule of the Volunteer move- 
ment, which he followed up, with questionable consistency, by several alarmist 
orations dpropos of the annexation of Savoy and Nice, and the aggressive designs 
of our dangerous neighbour, the Emperor of the French. The honourable and 
eccentric baronet has put the climax upon his incoherences, by presenting £100 
to the funds of the Staffordshire Rifle Volunteer Association, ‘‘ with a view to the 
permanence of the association.” 





THE OPPOSITION WHIPPER.-IN. 


WE have sketched in a former number,* the Ministerial Whipper-in. Let us 
now examine the functions of the gentlemen who discharge a similar duty for the 
Opposition. We do not propose to refer specially to the gentlemen who “ whip”’ 
for the Conservative party. Whig and Tory Whips are Ministerial and Opposi- 
tion by turns, and, the office being common to both, our remarks will be as 
applicable to the Whigs when last in opposition, as to the present possessors of 
the benches on the left of the Speaker's chair. 

The Opposition Whipper-in ought to be a man of sanguine and enthusiastic 
temperament. It is his part to encourage, assure, and buoy up his party with 
hopes of speedily entering upon the Promised Land. It would seem to be his 
hard lot to make bricks without straw, for he can offer nothing but contingent 
and future advantage as the reward of discipline and obedience. Yet is he saved 
thereby the rival and distracting claims that the Treasury Whip is at his wits’ end 





who was no more and of the orator before him, it was suddenly found he was fast 
moored to himself. Speaking of Lacordaire’s oration on O'Connell, “I, too, once | 
met O'Connell!” said he, sententiously, and then proceeded to recount a story 
about which no one alive cared a straw, and which had really no“interest in it. 

As usual, all political allusions were seized with frenzied warmth, and when. | 


to reconcile. 


cular post he would be pretty sure to exclaim, “ Instal us first in Downing-street, 
and then we will see what we can do for you.” His inability to give away the 





* See Tuz Lonpon Review, December 29th. 


It is clearly of no use going to the Opposition Whip for a place — 
| that is not his to give, and if he were asked to promise the reversion of a parti- 
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loaves and fishes, or even to promise anything, is, indeed, so well known that 
rarely is he troubled with claims and expectations of this sort, His réle is to 
consider his party as a high-spirited and disinterested body of men, actuated 
only by a sense of public duty. There is, therefore, a certain dignity and high 
principle in the intercourse of the Opposition Whip with his friends. They are 
patriots in a minority, ready to save the empire from ruin and disgrace, but 
patiently waiting for a gleam of returning sense on the part of Parliament and 
the country. 

The Ministerial Whipper-in never adopts this elevated tone. It would be out 
of place. He never talks patriotism, and seldom alludes to public principle. 
When a member asks him for anything for himself, a relation, or a constituent, 
the application must be met in the most practical way, on its merits. The claims 
of a Ministerial supporter, by comparison with the expectations of other Minis- 
terial adherents, are what he has to do with, and any high-flown rhapsody about 
public virtue and political independence would either be treated as a jest, or 
resented as an insult. 

Party politicians on both sides the House are, however, much alike. The Oppo- 
sition ardently desire to serve (and save) their country, nor are they, as a body, 
indifferent to those other gratifications, which, occurring quarterly, sweeten the 
anxieties of power. So long as office is hopeless, the Opposition Whip can but 
shrug his shoulders and raise his eye-brows at John Bull’s obtuseness. But when 
place and power seem fairly within reach, his pack become clamorous, and can 
with difficulty be whipped off. Sometimes a discontented section of Ministerialists 
frame a catch motion, which, if adopted by the Opposition, will be fatal to the 
Government. Two conspicuous examples may be cited—Mr. Cobden’s motion 
condemnatory of the China war, and Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment on the 
Conspiracy Bill—on both of which Lord Palmerston’s Government was out- 
voted. The Opposition of the day supported both these motions, and the duty of 
the Opposition Whip was therefore simple andeasy. But it occasionally happens 
that motions hostile to a Government are proposed, which it does not suit the 
Opposition leaders to accept. These occasions demand great tact and discretion on 
the part of the Opposition Whipper-in. He must represent that the pear is ripe, that 
it must soon fall, but that all will be spoiled by undue precipitation. The more needy 
and impatient spirits usually show signs of mutiny at this juncture. It is all 
very well (they murmur) for the Earl of This or Viscount That to preach forbear- 
ance and patience. Office to them, with their large fortune or high distinguished 
public position, is a matter of little personal importance. But for themselves 
they don’t mind saying that the salary of a Lord of the Treasury or Lord of the 
Admiralty would be very acceptable. Some desire the handle of “ right honour- 
able” to their names ; others would feel much less difficulty in getting a few 
inconvenient bills relieved if their party were “in.” The importunate Opposi- 
tion Whip is the go-between—the buffer which diminishes the shock of these 
opposing views. To the rank and file he whispers comfort and inculeates obedience. 
Closeted with his chief, it may be assumed that he expresses as much sympathy 
with the malcontents as he dares, for the Opposition Whip sometimes becomes 
horribly wearied of the shady side of the throne, and has been known ere now, 
among intimates, to use irreverent epithets, nay even the language of imprecation 
against his chiefs. He may, however, push his remonstrances and back up the 
representations of his men with too much energy, for there have been instances of 
proximate Premiers firing up and giving their Whips to understand that they 
will not be dictated to, and will take their own course. The Whip leaves such a 
presence a sadder and a wiser man, constrained to acknowledge that the leader 
is as necessary to the party as the party to the leader. Taper and Tadpole 
are snubbed, and return to their allegiance, while the ingenuity of the chief is 
exerted to discover fair occasions for routing the Government and taking posses- 
sion of the spoil. 

A felicitous “count out” is one of the privileges of the Opposition Whip, and 
tends much to keep his party in good humour. When a bore on the other side 


is hammering away atsome inconvenient topic  layvi i “= ‘ : 
g y pic or “laying down pipe for Par _ never to be in a minority on these occasions, and the Opposition Whip promises 


liament,” if the House be thin, and the Whip take his measures with address, 





he may send Mr. Speaker home rejoicing and make the daily papers unusually | 


readable next morning. Of course the Whip does not appear on the scene 
himself. He stations himself at the lobby door. Opposition M.P.s, who may 
attempt to enter the house, are observed, after a brief colloquy, to go off in the 
direction of the library. One member is sent in to move that the House be 


counted when the signal is given—one or two others are dispatched to thin the | 


Opposition benches. The latter whisper as they pass to some and sit down by 
first one group and then another. 
bers forming these groups get up and leave the house as quietly as possible, and 


sake on the Opposition benches, the M.P. selected for the duty rises and 
calls Mr. Speaker’s attention to the fact that forty members are not present. 
The Ministerial or independent orator sits down suddenly as if he were shot; the 
clerk at the table seizes a huge sand-glass, the bells ring all over the building, 
and in three minutes the Speaker will begin to count the Honse. 

The Opposition Whip discharged this branch of his business by deputy with great 
zeal and success last session. It was important to show the degree of interest felt 


by the Liberal party in Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, and this was not unfairly 
accomplished by means of a nightly “ count.” 


In the course of a minute or two the mem- | 


On the second reading this | 


came to be regarded as a recognized feature or incidental divertissement in the | 
programme, and if, as happened once or twice, the debate went on without it, | 
the reason was that so many members wanted to see the fun that they made | 


ef House and defeated their own desire. On the first occasion Lord John 
himself was in the dining-room when the tidings arrived, and ran from his steak 
with precipitation to save his bill from disgrace. He was received with ironical 
cheers and laughter from the few Conservatives present, and took a hasty seat 
near the door to escape observation. Lord John afterwards took the precaution 
of dining before the House met, whereby he became a spectator of the subse- 


—_ 


quent performances of the Opposition Whips. On one occasion there was a rush 
from the house after Bulwer-Lytton had spoken against the bill, In about half 
an hour the House had become very thin. An Opposition member entered the 
house, whose proceedings were surveyed with interest by two or three faces that 
peered through the glass door. Lord John put up his eyeglass, and watched 
the proceedings of this M.P. with some anxiety. He made his way to all the 
groups on the Opposition benches, and the little knots dissolved like snow flakes. 
In a minute or two a young M.P., well screened from observation on a back 
bench, rose and moved that the House be counted. The faces at the glass-door 
became broader for a moment, and then turned towards the outer lobby door. 
Of course when the bells rang the usual consternation was evinced in the dining- 
room. It happened that when the subordinate members ef the Government 
arrived at the lobby door, which has two compartments, they found one half 
closed, and two or three tall Opposition members lounging at the entrance, who 
showed no alacrity in stepping aside to let them pass in. When the bells had 
rung for some time and no Ministerial members entered the house, Lord C. 
Paget was dispatched by the Premier and Lord John to “ tell Brand” and give the 
alarm, He found the pass in the possession of the enemy, who refused to allow 
him to go out. He returned to tel] Lord John he was fairly beleagured, and the 
eye-glass was now in constant motion like Nelson’s at Copenhagen. When the 
Ministerialists asked the tall gentlemen at the door to allow them to entea, they 
were met by argument and remonstrance. ‘‘ You know you don’t want the bill to 
pass,” said the Opposition members. ‘“ Palmerston don’t want it to pass—nobody 
wants it to pass.” “ And, what is more,” added one gentleman taller than the 
rest, “ it shan’t pass this session.” 

The besieging force soon saw they were in for a hustling match, and they went 
at their work like men. The tall gentlemen locked their arms in each other’s, 
and being strengthened by a rear-rank half-a-dozen deep, they were able to with- 
stand for a minute or two any decent amount of pressure. Tom Brown should 
have been there to describe in Homeric prose, how the combatants swayed and 
surged to and fro in the varying fortunes of the fight. At first one side, and 
then the other, gained a momentary advantage; peals of laughter rose among 
the Opposition, which being borne into the House, made, it is believed, each pars 
ticular hair of the Speaker's wig stand on end with astonishment. The battle 
was gained by the desperate valour of the Lords of the Treasury and other small 
placemen, who knew that unless they put in an appearance before the Speaker 
began to count, Lord John would insist upon their resignation. So, by a fierce 
and concentrated movement of the crowd at the door, the pass was carried, and 
the House was saved. 

As some of the Ministerialists received wounds and bruises on the occasion, 
from uncompromising Opposition elbows, and others resented the “ barring out” 
as an interference with the performance of their legislative duties, the matter 
was heard by Mr. Speaker in camerd. He dissuaded the complainants from 
bringing the matter before the House, promising to take such precautions as 
would prevent a repetition of the affair. Of course the Opposition Whips took 
care not to appear personally in this trial of physical force. Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
won the honours of the Thermopyle among his friends, and was the centre of 
an admiring and cachinnating group for a week afterwards. 

The Opposition Whip makes his dispositions for several days before an im- 
portant division. He sends out letters, dispatches telegrams, and gets all his 
men in town. He brings home M.P.s from the Rhine, from Algeria, and from 
places still more distant, by the urgency of his summons. On the eventful 
night he is ubiquitous. His messengers are racing up and down the West-end; 
nor is he satisfied unless the sick leave their beds on cold nights in February, 
and the lame and halt hobble into the lobby and await the division in tea-room 
or library. He must not only whip up his own men, but keep an uncommonly 
sharp eye upon his opponents. If a Ministerialist sidles up to him, and appears 
desirous to open his mind, he must be ready with some cheerful remark to 
encourage conversation and invite confidence. Some members make it a point 


them a clear majority of twelve against the Government. An Irish member, 
who has refused to promise either party, may now rely upon the blandest 
attention from our Whip. An English M.P., rather out at elbows, who hints 
that he can’t afford the expense of a contested election just now, receives a 
whisper that appears to be satisfactory, for his name is found in the majority. 

At length the House divides. The Opposition Whip is one of the tellers. 
That is a proud moment for him when he stands in the centre of the floor, with 
the paper in his hand from which he reads the majority that has shattered the 
Government to pieces. A burst of cheering follows, and, after shaking hands 


apparently without concert. When two or three M.P.s are left for decency’s | re ae cea, Oa gee ey pier ee ee eae ee eee 


spirits, all in a highly excited and hilarious state of mind. Next day he assumes 
acertain reticence and dignity becoming his new functions. He is not quite 
*‘ hail-fellow, well-met”’ to-day, but he gives you to understand that he means 
well to you personally, that the chief is prepared with a Cabinet of good men and 
true, and that a splendid and satisfactory programme of good measures is in 
preparation. The Opposition Whip in a day or two becomes the Financial, or 
Patronage, or as it is now the fashion to call him the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Treasury, and begins to be reminded of the good things in his charge, and 
keeping, by an increase in his correspondence that almost drives him mad, and 
by viva voce claims which he can only answer by a piteous appeal for time. 





Lire Insugance: A Portica, Apvertisement.—At the time of the South 
Sea Bubble, an insurance office started in London, which sought to attract cus- 
tomers by publishing the following dé ggrel :— 

«* Come all ye generous husbands with your wives, 
Insure round sums on your precarious lives ; 
That, to your comfort, when you're dead and rotten, 
Your widows may be rich when you're forgotten,” 
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THE HIGH-PRESSURE AGE. 


Ix the first place why do we work too hard! Is it the fault of the Little 
Corporal and Billy Pitt? Did they mortgage our brains, nerves, sinews, and 
bones? Are we toiling heavily, as in a dream, under the nightmare of a 
National Debt of eight hun millions? Are we paying the penalty of 
somebody else’s ambition, sin, and extravagance! Does every Paterfamilias 
submit his nose to the grindstone, and, like a galley slave, toil, because of 
Customs and Excise Dues and Inland Revenue, Income Tax, Poor-rate, and 
the other public taxes and private rates whose name is legion? We are the 
most highly taxed nation in the world, that is certain. 

Or has fashion something to do with it? England is a country of great 
incomes. We have a wealthy aristocracy, wealthy merchants, wealthy manu- 
facturers, wealthy professional men, wealthy traders. We look up to our 
betters, and like to imitate them. Nowhere is social ambition so intense 
and devouring a passion as in Great Britain, but then nowhere has it such 
prodigious motives for exertion, or such splendid prizes for success. Let the 
citizen win his plum, and his daughter may wed a duke and sit down with 

rinces of the blood. The rage for — y and exercise in Rotten Row, the 

rougham, the opera-box, the public sc oa the university, the mansion in 
a west-end square, an estate in the country, with the commission of the peace 
thrown in, a seat in Parliament—these are a few of the infinite bribes and 
inducements to over-work. In this heavily-taxed and expensjve land we are 
not lightly handicapped in running the race of life. When the steed has 
breed and blood, when he comes to the course in high condition, when he 
finds the turf light and elastic, when he feels the whip and spur, when he 
hears the “ruck” thundering at his heels, when, above all, the shouts and 
cheers of assembled thousands urge him on, he is moved to super-equine ex- 
ertion and will win the race, if he fall dead at the goal. 

But do we work too hard? “It is better to wear out, than to rust out,” 
said Bishop Cumberland. “There will be time enough for repose in the 
grave,” writes Arnauld to Nicole. “Don’t talk to me,” said Dr. Adam 
Clarke, “about “having too many irons in the fire. Poker, tongs, shovel ! 
keep them all going!” Life is no filigree, dilettanti-work.' There must be 
honest, hearty, manly endeavour. Laborare est orare. | 


All this may be granted. Yet the fact remains, that in no other country, 
and at no other epoch, have the educated and professional classes ever toiled 
and moiled and drudged under so heavy a strain of anxiety, as in this our 
England, under the Victorian era. Brain disease, heart disease, a thousand 
subtle forms of nervous disease, baffle the skill and defy the drugs of the 
physician. ‘“ You work too hard,” Medicus is saying all day long to patients 
of all ages from the professions and from counting-houses. Di of too 
much work,” should be cut upon the vaults in the cemeteries of all large 
towns. 

This is the habitual, constant, every-day condition of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Sometimes scientific inventions and modern enterprise develope a 
sudden and exceptional demand for professional labour. The railway 
engineer and surveyor, the parliamentary counsel and agent, whose normal 
state is to be doing the work of two men, is called upon to do the labour of 
four or five. “ For all manner of reasons (said Thomas Carlyle), how much 
could one have wished that the making of our British railways had gone on 
with deliberation ; that these great works had made themselves, not in five 
years, but in fifty and five !” 

Since the Latter-day pamphlets were written, the three great engineers of 
the _—, mania have died premature deaths. The gold gained by the 
breach of Nature’s beneficent laws always remains unblessed. Stephenson, 
Brunel, and Locke, humanly speaking, might have been alive at this moment 
if the feverish and fatal development of the railway system had not made 
an excessive demand upon their nerves, their intellect, and their physical 
strength. The seeds were sown in 1845 of the gradual diminution of vital 
power and lingering diseases that carried them off in 1859-60, Of the pro- 
fessional compeers and associates who shed generous tears of sorrow around 
Stephenson’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, not one but had his story to tell 
of the incredible labour, prolonged vigils, exhausting fatigues, and incessant 
journeys of the railway mania. Men who used to boast that, in order to 
lodge their plans at the Board of Trade in 1845, they did not go to bed for 
six weeks—snatching an hour of unrefreshing slumber on the sofa, and keep- 
ing themselves awake by strong coffee and other stimulants—now sighed and 
cursed the folly of that mad time. The mourners at the graves of Brunel 
and Locke had the same personal experiences to relate, and the same 
unavailing regrets to utter. One or two of the leading Parliamentary 
counsel of that time survive, but with shattered nerves and broken con- 
stitutions. Paralysis has struck down some of the witnesses in railway 
committee-rooms ; the lunatic asylums have received others. Lawyers, 
engineers, surveyors, secretaries, sharebrokers, did not and could not work 
in a And they have since paid the inevitable penalty of “too much 
wor 

The successful lawyer is greatly tempted to work too much. His profes- 
sional duties are most laborious and exacting, and demand a constitution of 
iron. Yet it is expected of every great advocate, alike by the profession and 
the — that he shall have a seat in Parliament. He can hardly escape 
the House of Commons ; for if he should be of opinion that he has quite 
enough on his hands in the Courts, legislative honours will be thrust upon 
him by some admiring constituency. As soon as he can escape from her 
Majesty's judges, he doffs wig and gown, and rushes into St. Stephen’s. The 
late hours of modern legislation seem expressly designed to kill off the 

arliamentary lawyer. Bethell, Cairns, Malins, Rolt, Bovill, and other 

wyers in large practice are frequently to be seen in St. Stephen’s at two 
and three in the morning, waiting for some law-bill ; yet they walk into the 
Courts the same morning at ten as if the night before they had gone to rest 
with chanticleer. Selwyn,.Q.C., member for Cambridge University, a 
rising star in the Parliamentary firmament, had prepared a long and elabo- 
rate speech last session against the Roman Catholic Charities Bill. This 
Bill was usually the last of twenty or thirty orders of the day ; and when the 
clerk at the table read over the name of the Bill at two, sometimes at three, 
and now and then at four o’clock in the morning, the Bill was postponed, 
without any question being put from the chair, or any fair occasion being 
offered of plunging into a legal definition of “superstitious uses.” For a 
couple of months our Chancery barrister, who ought to have been at home 














reading his briefs, or refreshing himself by a good night’s sleep for the next 
day’s work in the Court of cery, sat patiently by the side of his com- 
manding officer, Mr. Newdegate, until the House rose, waiting the oppor- 
tunity of firing off his oration. Mr. Edwin James was usually in the House 
when the Speaker left the chair; yet, late as the hour might be, he invari. 
ably managed to enter the Nisi Prius Court at Guildford, or elsewhere, the 
same morning, when the first cause was called on at ten o'clock. These are 
all examples of “too much work.” 

The leaders of a great political agitation sometimes break down under the 
excessive fatigue and waste of nervous energy, consequent upon public 
meetings, councils, correspondence, and travel. The man who by his “ una. 
dorned eloquence” contributed more than any other to the triumph of free 
trade, is now the pale, attenuated shadow of his former self, compelled to 
seek the balmy air of Algeria, and exhibiting in his feeble gait and languid 
manner the weakness of a confirmed valetudinarian. His friend and col- 
league, a man of burly frame and of greater vehemence, suffered still more from 
over-work and the reaction of success. He was ordered by his physicians to 
withdraw altogether for a time from public life, and manifested symptoms of 
such severe cerebral inflammation that it was doubted whether he would 
ever be able again to take a part in public affairs. The member for Sheffield, 
struck by paralysis, has so far recovered that, feebly and by the aid ofa 
stick, he contrives to cross the threshold of St. Stephen’s. Yet he will never 
be the debater he was. Joseph Brotherton, Sir J. Potter, Augustus Stafford, 
Gooch, Jacob Bell, Fagan, Henry Fitzroy, Hildyard, F. Lucas, Molesworth, 
Muntz, M. T. Baines, are a few recent parliamentary celebrities who occur to 
us, of whom it may be said that they died prematurely of “too much work.” 
Men of letters, science, and art, every year contribute to this mournful cata- 
logue. Witness Albert Smith, Dr. Todd, Sir C. Barry, R. B. Brough, M. 
Juilien, among the better known victims of 1860. Lord Macaulay had the 
build, — and constitution of a man destined for long life, yet he died 
at sixty. e Marquis of Dalhousie was another distinguished victim of 
over-work. In private life, every man’s experience enables him to count 
upon his fingers a dozen of his rivals and friends, who would not be content 
to work with measure, who “lit the candle at both ends,” and who fell, like 
Horner, Follett, and C. Buller, with the harvest around them, just as they 
had reaped a few sheaves of the golden grain. 

The House of Commons offers a conspicuous and fatal temptation to mer- 
cantile and professional men to work too much. The London banker finds 
his account in a dozen ways in obtaining a seat in the House of Commons. 
Rothschild, Glyn, Thomas Baring, Hankey, Gurney, Hoare, &c., tug at the 
oar all day, and come down at night to write more letters in the intervals of 
debate. Of the lawyers we have already spoken ; they are old, and, luckily © 
for them, hardened offenders against the laws of hygiene. Country mer- © 
chants and manufacturers in Parliament usually take an active part in the | 
operations of their respective firms, and are consulted in all matters of im- © 
portance. County representatives and other country gentlemen of large | 
estates are not exempt from the promptings of the demon of over-work, and 
get through an enormous amount of correspondence with brother magistrates, 
agents, stewards, bailiffs, game-keepers, tenants, and dependants of one kind 
and another before they enter upon the business of the nation. Journalist 
M.P.’s are by no means proof against the inevitable infection. Poor Wilsou 7 
used to go to a newspaper office to write leading articles and city articles © 
after the House was up, and has been found on the floor of the editor's room | 
in the deadly swoon of over-exhaustion. Ward, the late Governor of Ceylon, 
edited a newspaper while he was Secretary to the Admiralty. The late 
Edward Baines rose every morning at six o'clock during the session, to 
answer constituents’ letters, and pen leading articles for the Leeds Mercury. 
His son is said to have more than the father’s activity and industry, but does 
not greatly commend a course of life that is evidently self-denying by any 
healthiness or bloom of complexion, rather appearing, on the contrary, as if 
he were working within an inch of his life. As for Gladstone, who, while 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, receives deputations, makes experiments with 
Sykes’ hydrometer, answers the letters of any financial amateur who is not 
content with his pyr in the House, conducts a well-sustained corre- 
spondence with half a dozen Greek scholiasts on Homer, and writes occa- 
sional letters of forty pages to a lawyer on some nice legal point—his passion ' 
for work is a morbid disease. His nerves were so irritable, and his 7 

hysical man altogether so unstrung and below concert-pitch last year, that | 
Mr Ferguson, ft was said, more than once in the session, could hardly 5 
refrain from walking up the floor, and claiming the great orator from his 7 
colleagues on the Treasury bench. 

Mr. Bright’s physician, during the Reform Bill discussions of last session, 7 
is said to have owned toa similar hankering. Sidney Herbert wisely dread 7 
the late hours and fatigue of another session in the Lower House, from which 7 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, with little better health and equal wisdom, retreated 7 
a year or two ago. Cairns sometimes seems to hold to life by a thread. F. 

The women seem, on a superficial glance, to be the gainers by the excessiv? 7 
toil of the men. It is for them men work double tides. They live @ 7 
better houses, wear finer clothes, give gayer parties, and mix in highe! 
circles than they would do if their fathers and husbands were more moder? 7 
in their aims. Yet, if women would be honest, they would confess that ther 7 

urchase these pleasures at the cost of many hours of ennui and anxiety 7 

he wife sees little of her husband, or the girls of their father. They cov © 
plain that he comes home at night jaded, languid, not seldom moody av 7 
irritable. If the young wife be of a lively, social turn, she is beset wit! 7 
dangers during the long hours of her day’s widowhood, as Sir C. Cresswe+ | 
might, from many examples, set forth and expound. When this self-imm | 
lation is made for children, the motive is so good and laudable, that it seems | 
to call for praise rather than reproof. The father overworks himself that the § 
boy may go to Eton and Oxford, and that he may send the daughter to 
fashionable school at £200 a year. Society applauds the self-denial, yet th 7 
children in the long run are not always the gainers. Indeed, it may be 1a" 7 
down as an axiom that, where a parent toils at his profession with an eage™ | 
ness and degree of application ruinous to his own health and spirits, the childre® J 
will, in the majority of cases, have bitter cause to mourn over the impt j 
dence. They lose, perhaps, the protecting and sustaining hand just whe 
they are entering life and need it most. Many of the children in our orpha® § 
asylums are living and unhappy instances of the prevalence of over-w0* 
A still more unreasonable piece of self-sacrifice is performed when the w § 
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parent overtasks his energies in order to render his children in their mature 
days independent of the toils which are wearing out his own vitals. While 
children are helpless and independent, no doubt every fair exertion should be 
made for their education and domestic comfort. But to place them above the 
necessity for labour is so questionable a boon, that in no case ought it to be 
purchased by an over-tasked brain and deranged system. 

The disease is almost universal in our populous communities. Ministers, 
legislators, lawyers, doctors, clergymen in populous parishes, civil engineers, 
architects, merchants, and mill-owners, all work too much. The long hours 
during which shops are open tell unfavourably upon the health and vigour of 
the trading classes. Perhaps the most unfavourable symptom is, that no one 
is concerned to deny that he is offending against the laws of nature and of 
health. We shrug our shoulders, plead duty, necessity, competition, and the 
like. But the fact, in nine cases out of ten, is that the passion for work 
possesses us. We are the willing slaves and votaries of that hard but not 
unlovely despot. We first endure and then embrace. When men hug their 
chains and deify their Moloch it needs an inspired prophet or apostle to win 
them to a simpler and purer creed. 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. VIL 
THE EXTRAVAGANT WOMAN. 


Sue must have it. This is her formula, and she knows no other law. No 
matter whether she is in debt for what she has had before, and utterly unable, 
conscientiously or honestly, to give herself this new toy,—she must have it, let 
who will suffer. If she cannot pay the bill—the shopkeeper must go without his 
money ; her question is with the gratification of her own desires, not with 
the demands or desires of others. The extravagant woman is never content. 
Give her the grandest house and the finest wardrobe of all her circle, and she 
will still find herself but shabbily endowed, and cry out incessantly for more. 
Inconstant as extravagant, she soon wearies, even of the things which have 
given her the most trouble to obtain, and is never satisfied unless she is 
replacing the old by the new, the tried by the untried. Her curtains this 
year are red ; next year she must have blue; a third year something else ; 
and to give her whims due expression, and gratify her imperious need of novelty, 
her husband’s purse is opened wide, till the hinges crack, and a rent is made 
which is never able to be stitched together again. It never occurs to her as 
possible that she should forego the indulgence of her whims, or that money 
night be more profitably employed than in buying her fleeting smiles of a 
day. Ofa day /—of an hour, of a minute. But the extravagant woman is 
necessarily selfish, and thinks only of herself. Her children may be stinted, 
her tradespeople embarrassed, her husband ruined, that she may be gorgeously 
urayed and magnificently appointed, but nothing will make her pause in her 
reckless career, or curb the headlong vice which is hurrying her to destruc- 
tion. The noblest moral reasoning in the world is but as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal compared to the delight of a new possession which will 
make her the observed of all around her; to the charm of a new suit of 
embroidery which all her female friends will longingly appreciate, or a new 
bonnet which every female eye will scan, and not a few female purses 
attempt to compass ; to a grand equipage which will thrill the neighbours’ 
hearts with envy as it dashes so majestically past the meaner walkers in the 
street ; to the show or substance of superiority over the mass of her acquaint- 
tance. Her soul is given up to the merest material superficialities, and she 
has no life or thought to spare for anything higher. It is needful that pleasure 
forms part of the law by which we live, for life without some lines of enjoy- 
ment and even of self indulgence in it is but a weak, colourless, mistaken 
asceticism ; but then, one’s own pleasures ought not to be other people’s 
hurts,—we ought not to dye our few poor yards of silk crimson with the 
blood of our victims. Yet this is what the extravagant woman does, when 
she lets her desires go beyond her needs, and makes others pay for their 
fulfilment. 

The extravagant woman is not always simply selfish, but sometimes mani- 
fests that more compound order of selfishness which takes the form of parti- 
cipation. Thus, she often dresses her children in a style equal to her own, 
when they are young and their prettiness re-acts on herself and makes her 
whole appearance still more bewitching ; or, when her daughters have grown 
up and she has a direct sympathy with their toilette (what woman has not ?), 
and ulterior objects for their future. When she is thus maternal as well as 
extravagant, and multiplies her own_requirements by the three or four units 
at her side, she is then a pierced se which would let any man’s fortune 
filter through the Bankruptcy Court. She insists on balls and parties in the 
season, whatever the vanishing point to which the balance at the banker's is 
removed ; she holds to the opera asa divine institution, and claims her right of 
“oing there as an inalienable privilege of her condition ; she refuses to say 
her prayers, save in the best sitting of the church ; manceuvres for the summer 
run or the autumn trip, though never so inconvenient to the family purse ; 
and thinks herself and her girls ill treated beyond forgiveness if they may 
ot Jom im every fashionable expense afloat. This is the kind of woman who, 

0 the lower walks of genteel life, sets up a snub-nosed Buttons in lieu of a 
tidy Sarah ; who cannot put the most intimate friend down to a homely 
«inner, but must disorganize ali the arrangements and spoil every person’s 
enjoyment by her stale parade ; who, when she has a party, must by all 
iieans engage the greengrocer—beery, clumsy, and in a doubtful white neck- 
cloth—to wait at table, or who, if in the country, hauls in the “odd man 
about the place,” witha strong sense of the stable clinging to him, to perform 
ee delicate duties of a butler ; who has no sense of fitness or true refinement, 
~) only longs for show, and the make-believe of being wealthier than she is ; 
old au Fee has no power of contrivance, no capacity for making 
pases ngs do as well as new, which they often may, in the hands of a skilful 
ianager ; who must have everything of the best, whatever it may be, and 
‘ould not cut a jacket out of a cloak, or an apron out of a gown, for all the 
world ; who scouts washed linings or darned stockings, flings away a crumpled 
ribbon which the iron could make quite serviceable and fresh again, never 
contemplate the turning of a gown, the covering of an ancient bonnet, or 
any other of the thousand little economies which handy women delight in, 
and by which they are enabled to make themselves bonny and bright without 
vee ruinous cost ; who sends her husband's coat to the tailor if it 
‘ants but a button sewn on, or the most trifling rent caught up together ; 





who never had so much as a child’s dress made at home in her life—not from 
idleness, but from extravagance and the need of having everything in first- 
rate style ; who piques herself on having nothing manufactured in the house, 
and speaks with pitying contempt of those who are notorious for being 
notable and doing their own work. The extravagant woman thinks work a 
thing to be done by others—the lower classes—and scorns the personal doing 
of anything whatsoever which can be bought out of the shops for money. 
Confounding economy with meanness, and the active usefulness of a busy 
home life with degradation and drudgery, she makes it a matter of pride that 
her life should be as little useful as possible, and that she should neither 
save nor make, neither sow nor harvest. This pride is the key to much which 
the mere silly desire of possession does not explain. 

Sometimes, when her heart is kindly, and only her brain weak, she is 
known to be capable of lavishuess and generous giving—can be easily 
touched by tales of sorrow and distress—can be induced to go, elaborately 
dressed, to the bedside of the dying, or is found eager to serve out chocolate 
and sponge-cakes to the sick poor—can be made to lend money to her less 
wealthy friends—work pretty fancy work fora charity—take a stall at a bazaar 
—or do anything conventionally charitable and sure to bring in a good per- 
centage of popularity ; but nothing in the whole circle of human life 
could ever a her willingly abandon her fineries and her extravagances, 
and accept simplicity as her brightest ornament, and self-denial as her 
loveliest yrace. Kind and quickly touched as she may be by tempera- 
ment, it is only a matter of temperament and not of inner heart. She is too 
thoroughly unprincipled to be capable of real generosity ; for giving is not 
necessarily generous, nor sympathy self sacrifice. The deepest sympathies of 
the extravagant woman will never weigh in the balance against her own 
indulgences ; her warmest pity will never burn out the dross which clogs 
her soul with selfishness and greed. I doubt if the thoroughly extravagant 
woman would consent to buy a human life by the sacrifice of a new gown, 
which she thought absolutely necessary to her social condition ; I am sure she 
would not so buy her own peace, or her husband’s goodwill. 

The extravagant woman has wild ideas about arithmetic, and can never be 
brought to comprehend that pounds are made up of shillings on the uncon- 
sidered bases of floating pence. “ It is only’a shilling” here, ‘ only a shilling” 
there—“ what is the use of saving a few pence !”—“ how mean to think of 
such a trifle!” But by and by the shillings swell up in sullen floods till they 
overflow into the golden land lying to the left ; and the floods rise higher and 
ever higher till they bury all the harvest, and leave but wrack and tangled 
weeds where the corn and the barley grew. How many wretched husbands 
have silently watched the rising of this sullen flood, knowing the appointed 
end, yet unable to oppose the stout set barrier needful to keep it out! Since 
the rage for dress and finery set in—since extravagance became a womanly 
beauty, and to live beyond one’s means a social requirement—since the loom 
and the workshop have taken the place of birth and refinement, and the monied 
vulgarian is counted higher than the pennyless aristocrat-—-since women have 
been ranked by what they wear and not by what they are, and a becoming 
toilette is accounted equal to a personal grace—since none but a chosen few 
dare to be simple, none but a remnant of the faithful dare to hold them- 
selves aloof from luxury and fashion—more families have been ruined than 
has ever been known before, and the boasted happiness of the English home 
is fast becoming a fable and a myth. Yet there are thousands of creatures 
in this our vaunted land—women fair to view, and lovely to soul and sense 
—who stifle all their gracious womanhood of love and sacrifice beneath the 
gewgaws of a milliner’s shop, and reckon themselves more worthy if they 
have compassed the “right thing” in trimmings, than if they have raised 
themselves to the height of noble living, and put down self below the hand 
of serving. Very few women understand that delicate moment when fashion 
casts its skin and changes into custom, when non-conformity ceases to be 
protest and becomes unwomanly assertion. Yet it is an important moment 
to study, and one on which hinges the difference between beauty and 
unloveliness in women. 

If she is bad at multiplication, the extravagant woman is equally at a loss 
in subtraction. When she has got into a coil between her debts, her wants, 
and the unhandiness of money generally, she never thinks of getting out of 
it again by saving ; but expects vaguely that gold will come somehow—she is 
not quite clear how—that Danae’s shower will be surely renewed for her 
especial benefit, and some monied Curtius appear to leap into the gulf of her 
debt. There are women who live half their lives on this vague anticipation 
of good luck, and who manage sometimes to make it pay their bills. The 
Curtius too often proves to be the husband, whom honour and the law push 
over the brink without much mercy. If the law relating to a married 
woman’s property is changed, so ought to be the liability of the husband to 
her debts. In the great contest of right and wrong going on between love 
and money, the husband suffers perhaps as deeply as the wife, and with as 
little reason or satisfaction. 

Woe to the house into which the extravagant woman has brought a 
tangible marriage portion! Is she ever weary of repeating that fact, or 
of asserting her right to the full exercise of her share, to the exclusion of all 
joint benefit? She has no belief in joint benefits, but holds that her husband 
is bound to supply all her necessaries and half her pleasures, and that if she 
condescends to her superfluities, she has done all that can be expected of her. 
Anyhow, whether she acknowledges it or not, the fact remains the same— 
the extravagant woman who has had a marriage portion, generally contrives 
to spend it all on herself, whatever the amount. Nothing is too excessive 
for her. I have known of one who bought fourteen bonnets for the spring 
season, while her husband was slinking through the streets with the white- 
wash of the Queen’s Bench yet clinging to his coat; another who, living 
down in the bleakest and remotest of country places, spent upwards of two 
hundred a year on her dress, which only the crows and magpies ever saw ; 
I have known too, of one, and not a rich woman either, who changed all the 
stair-carpets in her house when not a year old, because the pattern displeased 
her, and she wanted a particular border to the sides ; while those who seldom, 
if ever, pass a day without spending money uselessly, are as many as there 
are shallow brows and loose lips in the streets. “I want it; I must have 
it:”—there is no middle term with them, no halting-place of conscience 
where the cairn of sacrifice may be increased by never so small an offering. 
How can the extravagant woman have any*conscience, or know the beauty 
of sacrifice? Do grapes grow from thorns or figs from thistles ? 
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Altogether, the extravagant woman is a mistake ; a t and pitiable 
mistake, Without conscience and without self-control — the frivolous 
exem of the shallowest materialism—not great enough to be impas- 

—not true enough to be simple—not loving enough to be self-sacri- 
ficing—she is wanting in some of the best gifts of w and sadly 
failing some of her choicest functions. The world deals tenderly with her 
fault, and she reaps her cherished harvest of momentary admiration ; society 
even upholds her, and men gather round to flatter and to <p where they 
ought to exhort and de ; but in the great bible of human 
there is no word of love for her, no echo of res Christ forgave the Mag- 
dalen and loved her: we hear nothing of his loving a —_ and pranked 
out fine lady of the time, whose whole soul went into her finery, and whose 
deepest thought was how best to adorn her miserable body. Pity for the 
erring of bewildered passion, forgiveness for the sharp misery of crime, love 
and helping to the weary soul struggling upward with bruised wings against 
the heavy clog of sense and vice weighing it to the earth—but for the 
frivolous woman—vain, spendthrift, selfish —only tears of bitterness wept out 
from the heart in anovelling sorrow at this desecration of noble purpose, this 
abandonment of glorious uses. 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 


Wuew a navvy strikes his pick upon an old Roman ruin and opens up the 
soot-stained hypocaust of a ebele bath, he stares with vacant wonder and 
calls his master ; his master, only a little more enlightened, makes the dis- 
covery known to the antiquarian, and he, in his turn, indites a fine paper, 
and reads it at the Archeological Society. Our savans have thus occupied 
themselves for ages, and the whole island is full of these disinterred examples 
of the sanitary wisdom of the Roman people. Yet no one seems for one 
moment to have taken a hint from these sermons in stones, or to have imagined 
that that which to the ancient was evidently a necessity of life, could by 
any — have any bearing upon modern existence. So true is it that 
a habit or an art once lost cannot be restored without immense labour, so, 
in all probability, we should have gone on staring at these disinterred 
sweating chambers of the Roman colonists as vacantly as a Caffre would 
stare at a steam-engine, had not an energetic and original-minded fellow- 
count seen the bath in actual work in the East. To Mr. Urquhart we 
undoubtedly owe the re-discovery of one of the most powerful medical agents 
in existence, and at the same time one of the most simple methods of main- 
taining a high sanitary condition of the community. As the idle priesthood, 
as they are sometimes termed, kept alive the learning of antiquity during the 
night of the middle ages, so the barbarian Turk has handed down to us one 





of the wisest hygienic usages of the old world. 


The introduction of a new custom is one of the most hopeless things that 
can be imagined ; nevertheless, if we may judge from appearances, the 
use of the Turkish bath threatens not only to be the rage for a time, but 
the settled habit of a very considerable section of the population. Such 
being the case, we have a right to make some inquiry into the philosophy of 
its action. To begin, we may ask, how many of our readers have a due con- 
ception of the medical value of their own skin ? The common idea seems 
to be, that it is a simple envelope, in which the different tissues and organs 
of the body are contained, having no more life or organization than the white- 
brown paper in which a pound of sugar is wrapped up. Yet our every-day 
experience contradicts such a notion. Puncture the skin at any point, and 
exquisite pain is followed by the presence of blood, testifying to the fact 
that the needle’s point has transfixed a nerve and a blood-vessel. And this 
does not represent the whole case: there are upwards of seven millions of 
ducts opening upon the epidermis ; so that the true skin, so far from being 
an inanimate substance, which may be treated with indifference, is one of 
the most highly organized structures of the body. We not only feel through 
it, but we breathe through it. If a man’s skin were varnished, he would as 
assuredly die, as he would if some substance were to stop up his windpipe. 
Yet civilization tends towards a slow process of skin-stifling. We use our 
utmost efforts to prevent the oxygen of the air approaching it. Fleecy hosiery 





and tight-fitting cloth clothes shut out the air from without ; and want of | 


cleanliness shuts in the various humours and gases of the body. The thin 
coating of epidermis which, in health, is intended t» protect the highly- 
organized dermis below, becomes, through neglect, a surface on which the 
rubbish of the body is shot. Nay, good reader, do not start ; if you do not 
use the Turkish bath, you have on an armour of filthy horn, a kind of animal 
varnish, which shuts your body off from those relations with the external 
world which are necessary to your healthy existence. 

But, says the reader, Iam not so dirty as you suppose; I have my tub 
every morning, and thoroughly wash the skin. This is just the point on 
which the public require enlightening. Mere surface-washing is only half 
the battle. What is required is a washing of the blood and internal tissues, 
and this only can be accomplished by the Turkish bath. For those who are 
not already acquainted with its use, we may explain that the bath is divided 
into several compartments : the Frigidariam, of the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air, in which the bather undresses, the Tepiderium, in which the body 
undergoes a heat a little higher than that of the blood, and after this the 
Caladariam, heated to a temperature varying from 120 degs. to 150 degs., and 
sometimes ranging to 220 degs. of Fahrenheit. What! says the reader, trust 
your body in an atmosphere hot enough to boil an egg? Yes, and with per- 
fect impunity. If the skin were inanimate like the egg-shell it would speedily 
cook its contents, but the millions of sweat-ducts rush to the rescue, water 
pours out in streams from every pore, evaporation immediately takes place, 
and the body is protected from the great heat. In the course of an hour 
upwards of three pounds of water are thus given off from the skin of an aver- 
age sized adult, and with the water, all the ef#te particles that have been 
for months choking up the emnneteries of the skin, and poisoning the blood, 
are passed off. The sewers spread over the whole superficies of the body 
are thus flushed, and every tissue is washed of its refuse. And now the 
skin, by the shampooing process, has to be revived in all its pristine glory. 
One of the most cee R : things on first entering the Caladariam is that 
the face, the part of the body that is always exposed to the air, is the most 
susceptible of the heat, and on a moment’s consideration the reason is 
evident. From the continued washing the face undergoes, the epidermis 





process does for the whole body what incessant washing does for the face. 
As skin peels and falls off like pipes of maccaroni under the palms of 
the mani r, its sallow complexion gives place to a ruddy glow, _— 
use of Urquhart, “The body has come forth shining li 

alabaster, fragrant as the Cestus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet. The 

I ~ so ne sq wer one! this -found life of th 

t may easi imagin in di is new ife of the skin 
cunen $e: the sutsee of aang of Sena pe the exhausted 
lung it supplies with oxygenated blood, the obstructed kidney it helps to 
drain of its contents me has been detected escaping from the pores of the 
arm), and the heart, from the action of poisoned blood, ceases to beat 
tumultuously. If, however, the hot-air bath thus proves itself to be a most 
powerful sudorific, it should be used with a certain caution and discretion, 
At present, we fear, it is in danger of falling into the hands of covetous 
_— whose only aim is to draw as m money from the pockets of 
the public as possible, regardless of consequences. e were gravely pre- 
sented by the ignorant proprietor of one of these establishments the other 
day with a case-book of oP patients,” in Age the ae like 5 

ills, was proved, by remarkable cures, to e panacea for every ill that 
flesh is heir to. Boones or later some sudden death in the over-heated suda- 
torium will bring discredit wpon the Turkish bath, as undeservedly as the 
careless exhibition of chloroform, with a fatal issue, now and then clouds for 
a moment the public faith in that dag annihilator of pain. The young and 
healthy may with impunity indulge in the higher ranges of heat in the 
Caladariam, but when the heart is , or the cerebral circulation is at 
fault, a man should be very careful how he uses the bath, without previous 
medical advice. 

Mr. Urquhart is undoubtedly right in pointing out the fact that the hot-air 
bath recommends itself to the working classes on the score of its economy. 
At the present moment a warm-water bath is procurable for twopence ; but 
inasmuch as air costs nething, and it can be heated at one-fourth the cost of 
a trough of water, it should follow that a penny would be amply remunera- 
tive for a Turkish bath. Whether the use of the bath in common will form, 
as Mr. Urquhart anticipates, a new centre of social life among Englishmen, 
is, we think, at least doubtful. If the “insides” of an omnibus are struck 
dumb in the presence of each other, we scarcely think that they will become 
suddenly convivial under the influence of the hottest air bath. 








PROPAGATION OF FISH.—No. IIL 
THE PARR PROBLEM. 


WE have already indicated that the piscicultural operations carried on at 
Stormontfield have finally settled a much and long-disputed point in the 
natural history of the salmon. It has been proved, beyond a doubt, that the 
parr is not a “ distinct fish ;” and, being now established as the child of 
reputable parents, it claims protection at our hands from undue violence, 
and we must watch that it is not in future wantonly sacrificed to the 
necessities of pig-feeding. The salmon being the most valuable inhabitant 
of the British waters it is likely that steps will speedily be taken to introduce 
the artificial system of breeding into other rivers than the Tay; and the 
supply, therefore, will come in time to be enormously increased. Acts of 
Parliament founded on the recent discoveries will afford due protection to 
the young fish in all its stages of growth, and the little parr, let us hope, 
will come to be looked upon as the real parent of our future supplies and be 
respected accordingly. Had it been known a hundred years ago that the 
parr, or samlet, as it is called in some parts of England, was in reality the 
young of the salmon, we should not at present have had to deplore the 

early diminishing supplies of this valuable fish. Even Tarrell, one of our 
est authorities on such subjects, was not sound on the Parr Problem : he 
was of opinion that that fish was a hybrid, and that all the parrs were of 
the male gender. But we can scarcely wonder at that when each naturalist 
held so doggedly to his own, and so fiercely ridiculed the opinion of his 
adversary. 

It is difficult at this date to understand or appreciate the consequences of 
this great disputation, which raged, we suppose, for about two centuries with 
more or less fury, because the dates of the controversy are not so easily 
ascertained as might be supposed, as, up to the present time, no reswmé of 
the numerous articles and letters on the subject has ever been published, 
and even those can only be found by taking an infinitude of trouble in 
wading through files of old newspapers, or by consulting the transactions of 
learned societies, and by reference to statistical accounts, encyclopedias, and 
similar very dry sources of information. 

A good deal of romance has been worked up with the natural history of 
the salmon, and it required the aid of sinslentbun to strip away the cob- 
webs that dimmed the truth, because at every stage of its career this fish 
has been invested with the most extraordinary attributes—especially as con- 
cerns its growth. It was at one time supposed that the salmon—its first 
appearance being the smolt—reached a growth of six pounds’ weight in about 
that number of months. Where the smolt came from no one knew. Like 
Topsy, it was supposed to have “grow’d.” But from what? and how ? and 
where? Had it not been found that naturalists have all along been in error 
on this point, we must have come to the conclusion that Nature had lavished 
her choicest powers on the development of “the venison of the waters. 
For a long series of years no naturalist thought it necessary to watch the 
spawning-beds, or to ascertain how long it was before the egg came to life,— 
except, indeed, that ancient Billingsgate dealer in fish, who told a writer 10 
a contemporary that salmon fry were developed from the egg in the brie! 
period of forty-eight hours !! No person knew how the fry looked on 1ts 
first a what size it was on being hatched, or when it was bor?. 
But suddenly—indeed, with quite dramatic effeet—it appeared as a smolt, 


_ several inches long and several ounces in weight, hurrying on to the s¢@- 
| Escaping all the dangers of the stormy deep, it returns to the place of it 


Father Neptune, and once more returns, 


birth a beautiful fish, many pounds in weight ; and if again so fortunate * 
to escape capture—for we very stupidly kill even our grilses before we allow 
them to propagate their species—it once again takes a little tour to visit old 

‘this time converted, we presume 
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by the magic wand of some briny harlequin, into the majestic salmon, 


which, on the counter of a Bond-street fishmonger, is as valuable as a South- 
down 8 . 

The soe. Bie made in the sea for the food of the smolts must indeed be 

bounteous to admit of its growing at about the rate of an ounce and a half 
per day. The increase of weight is so astonishing as quite to admit of those 
doubts that have been expressed by unbelievers ; but Dr. Esdaile (an excel- 
lent authority on such subjects) demonstrates this rapid growth in a manner 
we are bound to accept as authoritative. He thus speaks of En, grew ral 
“ No. 1 is a young salmon fifteen months old, from the artifi eo 4 
beds and rearing-pond at Stormontfield, killed 29th May, 1855 ; 
5 inches ; circumference over dorsal fin, 2 inches ; weight, half an ounce. 
No. 2 is a fish of the same age, dismissed from the rearing-pond on the same 
day, after having the dead fin cut off. It was taken by the net three miles 
below Perth on the 19th July, having been absent fifty-one days ; length, 248 
inches ; circumference over dorsal fin, 12} inches ; weight, 53 lb.!” Surely 
this smacks’ of romance; at any rate, it is another illustration of the old 
maxim that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 

The controversy on all these points—the miraculous growth of the fish 
included—has engaged the attention of a large number of learned men, and 
was at last solved by the Duke of Buccleuch’s forester, or woodsman. In 
our recent article on the propagation of fish, we alluded to the value of pisci- 
culture as an aid to our inquiries in natural history ; but it may be allowed 
us here to state with exactitude the facts elicited by Shaw in the course of his 
interesting experiments. Although, so far as we understand, that gentleman 
had no ideas of a commercial kind when he commenced his investigations, he 
went the right way to work, and be at the beginning. His first plan 
consisted in removing spawn from the beds, where it had been deposited, 
and placing it in a pond constructed for the purpose, separate from the river, 
but fed by a running streamlet. Here he watched the young fish as it burst 
from its shell, tended and fed it as it grew, and had the satisfaction of ulti- 
mately seeing it develop into a parr. “ Oh, but you have evidently gathered 
the wrong spawn,” said his opponents. “It is the spawn of the parr you 
have taken, and not the eggs of the real salmon.” Mr. Shaw again set to 
work, and very soon became possessed of a triumphant answer to this objec- 
tion. He practised pisciculture without knowing it, by seizing upon both 
the male and female salmon, and extruding the roe of the one and the milt of 
the other by pressure with the hand, he effected the necessary fecundation ; 
and in due course of time when the hatching was effected, he triumphantly 
demonstrated the position he had taken up by showing the whole process of 
growth from the egg to the smolt, and by a set of marked fish, from the 
smolt to the grilse. These experiments, endorsed as they now are by those 
carried on at the Stormontfield ponds, must undoubtedly be held as a conclu- 
sive answer to the question—is the parr the young of the salmon? and to 
Mr. Shaw belongs the honour of settling this long disputed point of natural 
history. 

We are thus particular in our details of Shaw’s experiments, because we 
look upon the general ignorance which has so long prevailed regarding the 
natural history of the salmon as one cause of the failure in our supplies which 
has of late years come home so effectually to our pockets. It is an unquestion- 
able fact, that up to the present time myriads of the little parr have been killed 
(about 50,000 per annum by anglers alone), under the supposition that it was a 
distinct fish from the salmon. There have been, and are, acts of Parliament to 
protect the smolt—which but a few days back was a parr, or, to use a pun, 
a par-iah of the waters, open to the murderous devices of all who looked upon 
it with a covetous eye. 

The operations at the Stormontfield breeding ponds have, up to the present 
date, turned into the river Tay wpwards of one million of juvenile salmon, 
nursed up, so to speak, to a period when they were tolerably able to fight 
their own way in the world. This has been achieved at a comparatively trifling 
expence—if we except the original outlay for the construction of the ponds. 
The cost is covered by an annual assessment on the proprietors ; and an 
improvement on the rental is already beginning to compensate them for this 
little outlay. According to a statement prepared by the superintendent, 
Mr. Buist, some two years ago, and bearing upon the earliest operations of 
the pond, we obtain the following results: 1. Of the marked fish which 
were liberated from the pond at Stormontfield, four out of every hundred 
were recaptured either as grilse or salmon. 2. We find that more than 
300,000 fish were reared in the pond and allowed to go into the Tay, thus 
forty fish out of every thousand were recaptured, and as 300,000 were in all 
liberated, it follows that 12,000 of the salmon taken in the Tay were pond- 
bred fish ; but as the fish did not all go away in one year, this 12,000 must 
be distributed over a period of two years. 3. We find the average number 
of salmon and grilse taken in each year is 70,000: it follows then, if there 
be any truth in figures, that nearly one-tenth of the fish taken in the Tay, 
for the two years (1856-7), were artificially bred. This is equivalent to a 
rise a ten per cent. on the rental of the fishings, and such we find is the 
result. 

In order still further to increase our stores of information about the growth 
of the salmon, additional experiments were gone into by Mr. Buist at the 
breeding-ponds for that purpose. Crosses were arranged as follows :— 
|. Between the parr and salmon ; 2. Grilse and salmon ; 3. Grilse pure ; 
4. Salmon pure. The first of these was a manipulation between a female 
grilse and a male parr, both, it is supposed, of the same year’s hatching ; and 
we may state here, as one of the curiosities of our subject, that while the 
uiale parr is full of milt, the female parr is totally barren of roe—even the 
rudiments of it can seareely be traced in the fish. It was thought at one 
time that these experiments would settle the anomaly of growth, which 
«mits of one half of the parr assuming the smolt stage a year sooner than 
the other half; but no satisfactory conclusion has been come to on this part 
of the subject. There were variations of size observed certainly in the growth 
of the young of these different crosses. Mr. Buist, in a letter (April 23, 1859), 
considered the young of the adult salmon to be the best grown of the lot. 
rhere is still a great deal to be found out on all these points ; and while we 
are told by a certain series of experimenters that fish of the same hatching 
“re at one and the same time parr in the pond a few inches long, and 
about half an ounce in weight, and grilse in the river, weighing six pounds ; 
nother set of practical fishermen will not admit that the grilse returns to its 
parent stream the same year that it goes seaward. The superintendent of 


| Spots. 
| Galileo made some important observations on them. 








a 
the Tweed fisheries says that the smolt remains during one winter at sea ; 
he has experimented, and found it so. Mr. Cort says salmon will as 
coat Seen eer cn in 20lb ; ‘bat Mz, Bniat dses act Gta on: at MAYS 
salmon at the rate of ten pounds’ weight in a season. 
Till we ve tho Sacbvediall the puhtcee enumnenth odth cheempesal 
history of the salmon, it is vain to expect that we can it advan- 
tageously ; and the jects connected 


of ignorance existi 
with the natural history of our fisheries is truly alarming ! 





THE EARTH'S MAGNETISM AND THE SUN'S SPOTS. 


Tue discoveries of modern science exhibit, in a remarkable manner, the 
grasp of the human mind. The refined researches of Faraday into the mys- 
teries of Electricity, the subtle inquiries of Matteucci on Vital 
the searching investigations of Hoffman in Chemistry, the accurate and 
minute observations of Huxley in Natural History, with many others, exhibit, 
at the same time, the closely inductive power, and the strong deductive 
faculty, of our experimentalists and a 

Time disappears before the geologist, an —— is no longer a barrier to 
the inquiries of the astronomer or = investigator. ‘ 

Thanks to the art of printing, men’s urs do not die with them. Every 
step which man now makes is fully and faithfully recorded ; and thus, when 
one eee from his labour, or sleeps his long sleep, another plants his foot 
upon the pile, and, starting from this vantage ground, ascends yet higher, and 
surveys a wider horizon. 

From the shore of knowledge upon which Newton strayed, we have vea- 
tured on the ocean, and reached many an island of truth. From the confined 
paths, in which our fathers trod, we have now escaped. We have leaped the 

edge, and boldly search the fields which spread beyond it. Nothimg can 
more completely show the power of the modern philosopher, than the series 
of observations which have enabled us to describe the physical phenomena 
taking place on the surface of the Sun, and to show the intimate conmection 
of these, with great results occurring on “ this low Earth of ours.” A few 
words on these. The magnet is a familiar thing, the mariner’s compass an 
important instrument, yet so common to us all, that few amongst the multi- 
tude of men think it worthy of a passing thought. “True as the needle to 
the pole” is a proverb amongst us, yet how few are there who ask, why the 
needle is so true ? 

We cannot write a treatise to answer this question, but it is important, to 
ensure a right appreciation of what we are about to describe, that a correct 
statement of a few of the broad facts connected with Terrestrial Magnetism 
should be given. 

We have discovered that electrical undulations are established upon the 
surface of the Earth by the action of the solar rays, and that they circulate 
from east to west, varying in their intensity, with the varying position of the 
Sun, relatively to the place of observation. 

That fine old Swedish philosopher, Oersted, proved the connection of 
magnetism and ordinary current electricity, and demonstrated that all 
magnetic phenomena take place at right angles to such electrical paths. 
Thus we know now, that the magnet (the compass-needle) points to the 
north and south, because the electrical circulation is from the east to the 
west ; magnetism and electricity being always at right angles to each other. 
There is a continual variation in the force or intensity of the Earth’s Magnet- 
ism ; these variations—hourly, daily, monthly, and yearly—observing a 
certain degree of regularity, and exhibiting a peculiar dependence apon the 
relative positions of the Earth and the Sun. 

Since every variation in the magnetic force of the Earth produces some 
disturbance in the magnetic needle, it was important to determime with 
exactness the laws by which these variations were regulated. As the com- 
merce of the world is materially concerned in the perfect appreciation of all 
that affects the mariner’s compass, the great nations of Europe and America 
combined to establish magnetic observatories in all parts of the globe. 

The method of making a magnetic observation is to examine the number 
of oscillations made by a magnetic bar in a given time. It will be under- 
stood, upon reflection, that, if a magnetic bar, freely moving, bemg attracted 
by the magnetic Earth, is influenced by a powerful force, it will move with 
more difficulty than when this action is weak. Thus, the observer noted the 
number of oscillations made in each minute of time, during each set of obser- 
vations, and these being carefully recorded, showed the amount of variation 
in the Earth’s magnetic force. 

On one occasion when such observations were being made, the magnetic 
bar was seen to become suddenly agitated, to move more rapidly, and de- 
scribe a larger arc. This could not be explained, but the fact was recorded. 
Eventually returns were made from the other observatories, and a similar 
phenomenon to that which took place at Greenwich was found to have 
occurred at Toronto, St. Helena, Kerguelin’s Land, and other places, at the 
same instant of time. Humboldt gave to this kind of disturbance the name 
of a magnetic storm; and these storms were found to have a close commection 
with Aurora. By the refinements of modern science, photography has been 
made to take the place of the observer, and by ingenious arrangements a ray 
of light is reflected from the end of the magnetic bar, and made to record, 
by the chemical change produced on photographic paper, every movement, by 
day and by night, to which the bar may be subjected. 

By these means we have learnt that those magnetic storms are of frequent 
occurrence, and that they are simultaneous over hundreds and thousands of 
miles. Some mighty and mysterious power influences the Earth’s electricity, 
and this is made known to man by the tremor of a magnetized bar. The 
intelligent observer solicits Nature to reveal the secret of this ; and after 
long and patient prayerful working, an answer is given—that answer telling 
us, that the phenomena of magnetism, as manifested on this planet, is the 
continuation of a development of physical force, dependent upon changes in 
the form of matter which occur in the Sun. 

The sun’s brightness depends upon a gaseous self-luminous envelope—to 
which Arago gave the name of the Photosphere. This envelope is subject to 
peculiar disturbances, which are indicated to us by the formation of dark 
These spots have been the subjects of observation since 1612, when 
Sir William Herschel, 
in 1801, published a remarkable paper on these spots, and endeavoured to 
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show that there was some connection between the number of spots seen, in 
any given year, on the sun's disc, with the price of corn in the English markets. 
Bat Hofrath Schwabe, of Dessau, has given us the most reliable informa- 
tion respecting these spots. During the long space of thirty years he has 
often examined the sun's disc for a of 300 days in each year. The 
tables which Schwabe has published leave no room to doubt that the solar 
spots occur in cycles of about ten years ; the smallest number seen in any 
one a being 33, the largest number being 333. Five years are expended 
in advancing from the minimum to the maximum number, and five years 
again in descending to the minimum. 

_ Schwabe writes :—“I do not believe that the — on the Sun have any 
influence on the temperature of the year ;” but he could examine only the 
results of a limited area. The enlarged observations of Dove, who was 
supplied with returns from every part of the world, go to show that there is 
a connection between the variations of the mean annual temperature of the 
whole Earth and the production of solar spots. We have not, however, 
now to deal with heat, but magnetism. All the observations made at the 
magnetic observatories of the world are returned to General Sabine, and 
carefully reduced, by a staff of engineers, under his direction, at Woolwich. 
The result of the most careful examination, has been, the announcement of 
the astounding fact—that the periodical inequality of the earth’s 1 etic 
force has its opposite phases of maximum and minimum separated by an 
interval of five years, of which the cycle may be conceived to include about 
ten of our solar years. 

The regularity with which the alternations of increase and decrease have 
been traced, by Schwabe, in his observations of the solar spots, is found to 
occur in the Earth’s Magnetism. “The coincidence,” says General Sabine 
‘as far as we are yet able to discover, is absolute ; the duration of the peri 
is the same, and the epochs of maximum and minimum fall in both cases in 
the same years.” 

We know not of any series of observations within the history of modern 
science which merks more completely the triumph of the human mind over 
Nature than this. There certainly has never been developed to man a more 
exalting fact, cr one which shows more completely the delicate balance 
wamtained between Cosmical phenomena. A disturbance takes place in the 
Sun—which, in many respects, resembles our great revolving storms of the 
tropics—and this disturbance is communicated through millions of miles of 
space, and shakes the magnetism of this abode of man. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—FEBRUARY, 1761. 


Tus month of February, a hundred years ago, was, in many respects, a 
continuation of the month of January—the same extraordinary mild weather 
imanifested by paragraphs in the newspapers about premature flowers and 
fruits, and birds’ nests—much the same occupations of town and country, and 
almost the same advertisements. Highway robbery in the outskirts of the 
capital was as rife as ever, and even more so ; and it was producing a sort of 
reaction. As the ordinary police was quite inefficient in stopping the evil 
considerable rewards were offered for the capture of offenders, and a class of 
men came into existence who had as little honesty as the highwaymen them- 
selves, and more courage—some of them had themselves been thieves, but 
eonsidered this a safer and more profitable profession—who were known by 
the title of thief-takers. Between the thieves and the thief-takers there was 
an extensive system of hostilities, in which innocent people were sometimes 
the sufferers. Thus in the course of the month of February, the northern 
road between London and Highgate had become so dangerous from the 
depredations of the highwaymen, that the stagecoaches were obliged to hire 
extra guards to accompany them during the night, who went with them on 
horseback and returned to London at daybreak. One highwayman had made 
himself especially notorious on this road, and two thief-takers determined to 
catch or kill him. Very early on the morning of the 25th of February, they 
set off in a —— well-armed, and approached the spot where the rob- 
beries usually took place. It appears that the practice of this particular 
highwayman was to watch for post-chaises, which he stopped, and riding up 
to the window broke the glass with the butt-end of his pistol by way of 
frightening those who were within. Our two thief-takers were treated in this 
way ; but the highwayman soon saw that he had “ caught a tartar,” and dis- 
appeared too rapidly to be caught himself. The two thief-takers drove on 
hoping for better success, and “ when they had got to the bottom of High- 
gate-hill, they passed one of the stages already mentioned, and observing the 
yuard riding towards the coach with fire-arms, concluded him to be the high- 
wayman of whom they were in pursuit, and firing a blunderbuss at him, 
shattered his arm in a terrible manner, and killed a servant who rode upon 
the top of the stage. Information of this affair being given to a proper 
magistrate, warrants were issued out for apprehending the thief-takers, one 
of whom is already committed to Newgate, and the other is said to have 
absconded.” Such were the amenities of thief-taking! In addition to such 
affairs as this, there were, throughout the country, other causes of disorder. 
The newspapers furnish examples of two of these, of which the absence at 
the present day shows how much a hundred years has civilized our country- 
men. 





_ “On Monday last,” as “ Lloyd's Evening Post” for Friday, the 30th of January’ 
informs us, “‘as some smugglers were conveying some bags of tea off from on 
board a ship, near Lewes, in Sussex, they were met by some custom-house 
officers, who seized the same, and lodged that night at a small public-house, 
which the smugglers having information of, they, in the middle of the night, when 
the officers were in bed, broke open the place where the tea was lodged, and 
carried the same clear off.” 


Tea and brandy were the great articles of traffic of the smugglers at this 
tame. Our other anecdote relates to the wreckers on the wild coasts of the 
western extremity of our island, and is conveyed in a letter from “ Merkin” 
Merryn ?), in Cornwall, dated the 15th of January, and printed in some of 
the magazines for the month of February :— 


“ Last week, a Dutch vessel (supposed to be a smuggler) was lost on this 
coast. The country people, or rather savages, who are always watching for prey 
found her in such a situation that it was doubtful whether she would be a wreck 
or not; but, in order to make her so (being animated with the prospect of good 





plunder), a warm contest arose between them and the sailors, in which the latter 
gained the advantage, and it was thought, had the next tide proved favourable, 
they would certainly have got her off. But wind and tide coming both violently 
against them, split the vessel, and drove the greatest of the cargo, which 
consisted chiefly of brandy and teas, on shore. Many of the crew lost their lives ; 
and those who escaped drowning were stripped naked by these brutes in human 
shape, and cruelly scourged ; then left to shift for themselves.” 


The new reign was bringing with it changes of different descriptions, and 
even the hoop-petticoats, or, if you will, the crinolines, could not withstand 
the influence of the homely manners of George III. Yet, even in its most 
modest forms, the costume of our countrymen a hundred years ago presented 
a great contrast with that of the present day. A picture will explain this 
much better than a verbal description ; and we give a group from a large 
engraving, representing the principal street in Chelmsford, Essex, on an 














occasion of ceremony. The very advertisements, with a few exceptions, 
were but a repetition of those of the previous month. There were the same 
medicines, and drinks, and cosmetics, though the latter began to be made 
most of on the approach of spring. One Rebecca Pastorini, living at the 
sign of “The Civet Cat,” announces that she had just received from Genoa “a 
parcel of exceeding fine pot-pourry . . likewise a fresh parcel of fine 
perfumed garters and sweet-bags.” It was an age when people delighted in 
foppery and mad extravagance, and the beaux and the “bloods” divided 
society between them, the latter class, however, being much less harmless 
than the others (it must not be forgotten that gentlemen still wore swords). 
Such scenes as the following were not uncommon :— 


“ Last night (Feb. 19), some young bloods pinked two waiters at a tavern in 
Covent Garden. They were secured in Covent Garden round-house, and this 
morning were examined and committed.”—British Chronicle. 


The following advertisement in the Public Advertiser, on the 21st of 
February, is no less characteristic :— 


“ A young gentleman of fortune and spirit, possessed of every agreeable quali- 
fication, will be glad of a companion whose circumstances will permit him to 
engage in all the reigning pleasures of the age. Any one whom this may suit 
is desired to leave a line directed for A. Z., at the Mews Coffee House, Charing 
Cross.” 

People in general were brought up in a spirit of brutality, with which some of 
Hogarth’s pictures make us acquainted ; and their popular amusements were 
boxing, or “ bruising,” as it was called, and cock-fighting, and the like. In 
this month of February, 1761, the reformers of public morals speak with 
horror of the cruelty which, according to annual custom, would be shown to 
multitudes of inoffensive cocks and pigeons, in the practice of throwing at 
them, or thrashing them, on the: approaching Shrove Tuesday. Various 
descriptions of old degrading punishments, now obsolete, were then still 
in use, and formed ordinary spectacles in the streets of London; and 
criminals were sometimes exposed in the pillory or stocks, and flogged 
along the streets, before undergoing the more serious punishment awarded 
them by the law. On the 20th of February a man, condemned to seven 

ears’ transportation for perjury, stood in the pillory at the Royal Exchange 
Sefore being sent away. A print representing a similar offender undergoing 
his punishment has furnished us with the annexed figure of the pillory im the 
earlier part of the reign of George III. 
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Other announcements, scattered through the columns of the journals of 
that day, give us glimpses of a state of society in London, differing much 
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from our modern manners. A paragraph in one of the papers published on 
the 6th of February, speaks of the coldness of the mornings— 


“ Notwithstanding which, great numbers of both sexes are constantly drinking 
the waters in the pump-room of the New Wells at Battle Bridge, the bottom of 
Gray’s-Inn Lane Road, on the New Road leading from Islington to Tottenham 
Court, on account of the proprietor giving the same away gratis till the 14th 
instant.” The virtues and qualities of this water are set forth, and it is added, 
“ He has made his gardens, and coffee and tea rooms, commodious for the gen- 
teelest of company, with the best of wines, as neat as imported.” 


The next points out rather a strange qualification for making “ proper per- 
sons to serve his Majesty ”— 

«On Sunday last (Feb. 15th), eight gamblers were taken up at the Mulberry- 
vavdens, near Mile-end, and on Monday were carried before Mr. Justice Berry, 
when three were bound over to appear at the Quarter Sessions, three were 
acquitted, and two were sent to sea, as proper persons to serve his Majesty.”— 
Lloyd’s Evening Post. 

About the same time, we learn that Prince Ferdinand, who commanded 
the allied armies on the continent, had adopted a singular plan for giving 
courage to his soldiers— 


Feb. 6.—* Letters from the allied army advise, that Prince Ferdinand, to 
encourage his troops, had ordered that each man should have, every night, a pot 
of warm beer, and next morning a glass of brandy; and that, animated by this 
douceur, the poor fellows burnt with impatience to come to blows.” 


In another journal, we meet with the following announcement :— 


Feb. 14.—“ This week public notice has been given by the bellmen, in South” 
wark and the adjoining parishes, that if any of the inhabitants suffer swine to be 
kept on their premises, the same will be seized for the use of the poor, and the 
owners will incur the penalty that is inflicted by law for a nuisance.” 


The great event to which people were now looking forward was the dissolu" 
tion of Parliament, and the consequent general election, and, although this 
was not expected to take place before the spring, yet even at the beginning 
of January the canvassing had begun, and for weeks and months the 
country was one continuous scene of riot and intemperance. Enormous sums 
of money were expended in mere eating and drinking, without which no 
election could go on for a day. Bamber Gascoyne, Esq., who had represented 
the borough of Maldon, in Essex, in offering himself to his constituents 
again, complains that his opponents in the corporation had made at once two 
hundred and seventy honorary freemen, in order to outvote him. On the 
10th of February, Bamber Gascoyne issued the following advertisement :— 


“The gentlemen and freemen of the borough of Maldon, residing in and about 
the city of London and the county of Middlesex, are desired to dine with Bamber 
Gascoyne, Esq., at the Crown, in Thames-street, on Tuesday the 10th instant. 
Dinner to be on table at two o’clock. N.B. This is the house of an old freeman.” 


Another advertisement announces that all freemen of Worcester residing 
in and about London, who intended to vote for Mr. Tracy,— 


*‘ Are «desired to favour him with their company at supper, at Haberdashers’ 
Hall, in Maiden-lane, near Cheapside, on Saturday next, the 7th instant, and hope 
they will not be later than 6 o’clock in the evening. 


These appear to have been the hours of public dinners and suppers a 
hundred years ago. We may form some notion of the extent to which the 
eating and drinking was carried on at these elections from the following 
statement published in Dodsley’s “ Annual Register” for this year :— 

“The following is an exact account of the articles consumed, at dinner only, by 
the voters of a small borough on the day of electing their members, independent 


of veal, mutton, poultry, pastry, &c., and a preparatory breakfast, which last | 


alone amounted to £750. 
Consumption at dinner. 
980 stone of beef, 
315 dozen of wine, 
72 pipes of ale, and 
365 gallons of spirits, converted into punch. 








FINE ARTS. 


FeBRUARY may be regarded in some sort as the commencement of the 
Art Season, since, in this month, the exhibitions of paintings begin with the 














British Institution. This very interesting gallery will open its doors to the | 


public on Monday the 11th. The National Gallery is still closed, and is 
likely to remain so for several weeks longer ; even then the really national 
part of the national collection will have to abide in the deleterious atmo- 
sphere of the “Brompton Boilers.” One of the latest additions to this 
splendid series of British masterpieces is Sir Edwin Landseer’s “Comus,” 
which formed part of Mr. Bell’s princely bequest. In this very remarkable 
punting, the brutalizing effects of sensual indulgence are moSt vividly, but, 
it the same time, very painfully portrayed. | ; 

A fair woman's featurés just metamorphosed into those of a dumb 
a uimal ; still, however, retaining their roseate bloom, and surrounded with 
«oundant tresses of rich auburn. Knights and squires, in rich array, are 
‘Usyustingly transformed into the various beasts, whose brutal passions they 
nave severally emulated. , 

Sir E. Landseer’s vivid imagination and masterly execution are as con- 

*picuous as ever in this picture of “Comus,” but the picture excites the most 
pleasant sensations. 

_ Disgusting objects are seldom appropriate subjects for the painter, but in 
‘his work the subject is disgusting in the extreme. But our surprise is 
; reater than our disgust, when we learn that this painting was a mere study 
tor a much larger destined to adorn (?) a summer-house in one of the royal 
tesidences, 

_ This metropolis is particularly unlucky in the reckless manner in which it 
is disfigured and obstructed _by ill-designed and wrongly-placed works of 
Pimpin sculpture. Nothing, for instance, could be less satisfactory than 
pa AE eres vere dager J set up to the memory of those of our brave 
an o fell in t e Crimea. So far as one can judge, through the 

‘um of the thick wraps which still envelop it, nothing can be more 


Yo 
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' restored to its former beauty. 


absurd than the athletic “ Victory,” and the three stalwart Guardsmen in 
heavy marching order, perched with cannons and other weapons of war at the 
A of a pedestal of the baldest description. But the heavy clumsiness by 
which the Guards’ memorial aims at sublimity, is not more opposed to the 
dignity of true art, than the theatrical action of the equestrian statue of 


Coeur-de-Lion. , 
What great qualities, in the first “ogre did the Anglo-Norman Richard 
that his colossal effigy should be erected between the Houses of Par- 


iament and the chapel which contains the dust of England’s royalty? But, 

apart from these considerations, Baron Marochetti has not even given us a 
truthful likeness of the lion-hearted king, as may be seen by anyone who will 
take the pains to examine the casts from that monarch’s effigies at Fontevrault 
and Rouen, in the Byzantine Court at Sydenham. 

In short, we have one more addition to the permanent eyesores of London 
erected amid scenes among the most interesting and time-honoured of the 
world. We have, however, heard it rumoured that this very statue has 
given such satisfaction to its sculptor’s exalted patrons that he is to be 
entrusted with the execution of a similar work. If there be any founda- 
tion in this report, we must decidedly protest against a proceeding which 
would be most unfair to our native talent. That English sculptors are 
capable of producing great works was well proved by Mr. Foley’s equestrian 
statue of Lord Hardinge, which, as many of our readers will remember, was 
exhibited three years since in the court of Burlington House, and is now one 
of the principal ornaments of Calcutta. It will be remembered that, in the 
summer of 1858, a committee, composed of eminent artists and distinguished 
military officers, was appointed for the purpose of collecting a for 
obtaining a duplicate cast of this statue for erection in London. From that 
time, up to the close of last year, numerous subscriptions have been received, 
but further funds are still wanted. We strongly recommend all who take an 
interest in native art to call at Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s, 22, Regent-street, 
where may be seen a large-sized photograph of this statue, and where sub- 
scriptions will be gladly received. 

While on the subject of sculpture we cannot help expressing a very 
decided opinion on the subject of the new copper coinage. Its design, if 
that can be called a design which exhibits neither originality nor taste, is of 
the most ignoble character. The comparatively good design of the florin 
excited anticipations as to the future coinage, which have been grievously 
disappointed in the present instance. 

The architectural edifices erected in London during the past year exhibit 
great progress, and many have been carried out on thoroughly right principles. 
We would instance, in particular, the new national schools for St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, and the recently completed offices in Bishopsgate-street Within. 
Much good work has also been done in the way of restoration, the most 
striking of all being the very successful works executed in St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, by Mr. G. G. Scott. The windows of this church have been filled 
with some of the very best modern glass that we have seen. ‘The only fault 
of these stained windows is that the scriptural personages represented in 
them are depicted in the costume of the middle ages. The same observation 
oY lies to the otherwise very successful new windows in Westminster Abbey. 

ile we do right at imitating the sentiment and spirit of the medieval 
glass-workers, we should avoid the glaring absurdity of arraying a biblical 
personage in the garb of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

The Chapter-house of Westminster, one of the most exquisite examples of 
the architecture of the thirteenth century, is now, we hope, about to be 
It has long been used merely as a depository 
for the public records, but these are now removed, and there is nothing, ex- 
cept want of funds, to hinder its restoration according to the design of the 
eminent architect of the Abbey. 

We trust steps will soon be taken to collect the amount required ; and we 
feel convinced that no one with the least feeling for art will refuse a sub- 
scription to this good work. 

ven St. Paul’s Cathedral is beginning to receive the polychromatic deco- 
ration which it has lacked ever since its erection. As yet, however, nothing 


| has been done beyond large quantities of white and gold, which do not pro- 
| duce a very satisfactory effect, but serve only to direct the attention to Sir 


James Thornhill’s detestable grisailles, which were so absurdly restored some 
little time back. The architect of St. Paul’s has a great opportunity for 
bringing in grand modes of decoration in fresco and otherwise ; but here, 
too, the great obstacle is want of funds. The alteration in the arrangement 
of the choir-stalls gives a more ecclesiastical look to our great sombre metro- 
politan church ; the new marble pulpit is also a satisfactory specimen of 
constructive decoration. 

The general feeling of the public is strongly in favour of the national 
style of architecture. One of the strongest illustratiens of this bent is shown 
by the subscriptions which flow in, from all ranks of men who are interested 
in art, to the Pugin memorial. 

What better monument could be founded to one who did so much to extri- 
cate the various branches of English art from degeneracy, than a fund for 
aiding art-students to visit the glories of the ancient art of their country? 
Were such a fund in existence in the present day, we should not see such an 
unsatisfactory building as the new Middle Temple Library, which displays 
anything but progress. Every praise is due to the liberality of the Benchers 
of that honourable society in erecting so large and costly an ediflce. But as 
for the architect to whom the library has been entrusted, we must say he has 
produced a cold and unpleasing work. The hard, rigid lines throughout are 
characteristic only of the decline of pointed architecture ; the stained glass 
is also poor, and inferior to that of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The building would also have looked much better had constructive poly- 
chromy been largely employed, for the bare surface of white stone seems 
cold amid the mists of the river; the high-pitched roof is the redeeming 
feature of this building. We hope that when the question of the erection of 
the new courts of law comes to be ultimately decided, a design will be chosen 
which will do credit to our national architecture. 

The Exhibition of the Photographic Society has already received notice in 
a previous number ; we will now only call attention to No. 40. This isa 
photograph by P. Dovizielli, of Rome, from the “ Aurora” of Guido ; it 
exhibits, only still more forcibly, what was shewn in the well-known series 
from Raffaelle’s cartoons, namely, the minute accuracy with which photo- 
graphy reproduces the very surface of a picture. 
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The Exhibition of the Architectural Photographie Association is, as usual, 


particularly attractive ; for architectural subjects are better adapted than any — 


others to photography. 

Within the gallery in Conduit-street are collected together faithful re- 
presentations of the very best specimens of style and period of 
architecture. By visiting it, we are enabled, without the fatigue and expense 
of travel, to look wpon the finest works of the world’s master-builders—from 
the grey ruins of mythical antiquity to the buildings which are even now 
fresh from the mason’s hand. 

One becomes as familiar with Venice as if one’s daily lounge were on the 
Riaito— 

‘* Even there, where merchants most do congregate.” 
One may sit awhile, like Marius, amid the rains of Carthage, and then walk 
over to the 19th century and the New Museum at Oxford. 

The Art Union of London will this month issue to its subscribers for the 
present year an engraving by J. T. Willmore, after Turner's well-known 

icture of “ Italy, Childe Warold’s Pilgrimage.” Though in many rs a 
Peautiful work of its class, it fails to convey many of the chief excellencies 
of the original. For instance, the rich-toned sky of the painting is rendered 
in the engraving, by monotonous and unartistic lines, which are utterly 
wanting in the mysterious atmosphere which forms perhaps the greatest 
charm of Turner’s picture. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ay efficient means of obtaining light without heat would be an invaluable 
discov Once let this be an accomplished fact, and the awful catastrophe 
of  coal-mine explosion will be looked upon as a thing of the past ; the 
numerous inconveniences which attend upon all methods of artificial illumi- 
nation, owing to the necessity which there now exists for a bright light to be 
accompanied with an intense heat, would be swept away ; houses would cease 
to be liable to become ashes at the mercy of every careless person ; and, 
lastly, though net by any means of least importance, the surgeon, upon whose 
tactile dexterity and skill in performing a difficult operation a feilow-creature’s 
life may per hang, need no longer be under the necessity of groping in 
the dark, if a light could be given to him which he could introduce into any 
cavity or recess along with his instruments. This great desideratum seems 
at last to be in a fair way towards accomplishment, and that by a ‘practical 
application of what are, without exception, some of the most recondite and 
apparently useless meng go ever commenced. At a meeting of the 
—— Society last season, Mr. Gassiott exhibited an instrament by which a 
brilliant electric light could be confined in a glass tube, and turned on and 
off at will, without the slightest rise of temperature, or any of the effects 
always attending the production of light by combustion. The instrument 
was exhibited in action before the members of the society, the battery-power 
being placed two miles distant from the electric lamp, when, in spite of the 
distance, the light showed itself brilliant in the extreme. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, a similar 
arrangement was exhibited by Mr. Hart, a philosophical instrament maker 
of Edinburgh, and as public attention is thus likely ere long to be drawn to 
this exceedingly beautiful and novel means of illumination, we will endeavour 
to place before our readers a brief outline of the scientific principles involved 
in its application. The ordinary electric light, in which a powerful discharge 
from a voltaic battery is caused to leap across a narrow space in air between 
two charcoal points, is now pretty familiar, since the sun-like brilliancy of its 
discharge has so frequently been made use of in public. In this form, how- 
ever, the amount of heat evolved is as great in proportion as the light ; but 
if the resistance of the air to the passage of the spark from pole to pole be 
removed, the heat rapidly diminishes, and by causing the electric fluid to 
pass first through a peculiarly constructed Ruhmkorfl’s coil (a coil of 
several miles in length of fine copper wires, so called after the manufacturer), 
and then through a glass tube, from which the air has been removed by 
means of an air-pump, the character of the light is entirely changed. Instead 
of a scorching, dazzling spark of fire, there appears throughout the whole 
length of the tube a continuous stream of nebulous light, filling it with 
a — phosphorescent glow, in which the heating effect is entirely sup- 

re 

7 This curious phenomenon soon attracted the attention of our electricians, 
who, armed with gigantic Ruhmkorff’s coils and powerful Bunsen batteries, soon 
found out two or three very important laws which governed this emission of 
light. One was, that when these glass tubes were entirely freed from air they 
were inactive, their internal light being really due to the presence of a highly 
attenuated gaseous medium. Experiments were accordingly tried by filling 
the tubes with other gases, and then exhausting them, thus forming what 
was paradoxically termed an oxygen vacuum, a nitrogen vacuum, a carbonic 
—_ vacuum, &c. ; of these it was found that the latter produced the brightest 
light. 

Another important point which was made out was, that the intensity of 
the light varied inversely with the diameter of the vacuum tube—the nar- 
rower the tube the brighter the light ; and a third point was, that the con- 
necting wires joining the battery with the illuminated tube might be of 
almost any length, and might be carried underground, over head, or under 
water, without impairing the result to any considerable degree. These facts 
were no sooner elicited than endeavour was made to apply them to a practical 
pape A carbonic acid vacuum tube (that is, a tube first filled with car- 

onic acid, and then exhausted by an air-pump until only the most infini- 
tesimal trace of gas remained), having an internal diameter of about 1-16th 
of an inch, was wound in the form of a flattened spiral, and arranged on a 
convenient stand, so that the discharge from a Ruhmkorff’s coil could pass 
through the hollow core. As soon as the battery-power was turned on, the 
whole spiral instantly flashed out into a bright disc of light, which continued 
to glow without the slightest flickering as long as it was connected with 
the battery, and without giving rise to an appreciable sensation of heat 
on bringing one’s hand close to it. The long wished for source of illumina- 
tion, light without heat, is now apparently within our reach. The only diffi- 
culty seems to be, after defraying the first cost of the apparatus, in the elec- 
trical power required ; and now that recent researches have given to us the 
means of grinding an ample and inexhaustible stream of this force from a 











of permanent magnets by steam-power, there is no reason why this 
new electric light should not at once come into general use. However heavy 
might be the first expense of machinery, as it would continue in action with- 
out exhaustion, and almost without wear and tear, it must be cheaper in the 
end than any other artificial source of light, and the — steam ad 
ao 7 masa be easily spared in any large factory without its loss being 
noticed. 

For coal mines the plan has almost the fascination of a fairy scheme. The 
imagination can hardly realise the idea of a mine brightly lit up by electrical 
lamps fed by a five or six horse-power steam engine at the mouth of the 
pit and ramifying along conducting-wires to every distant corner of the 
mine ; where the miners might work in the most explosive atmosphere with 
a feeling of absolute security, and guided with a flood of light only limited by 
the steam power employed at the pit’s mouth. ; é 

The extravagancies of the Laputan philosopher are rapidly being eclipsed 
by the sober realities of modern science ; for what scheme can apparently be 
wilder than that of burning a ton of coals at the pit’s mouth, and carry- 
ing the resulting force along a thin copper wire to illuminate the interior of 
the mine / 

The periodicity of cold winters is a subject which has attracted the atten- 
tion of M. E. Renou. He fancies byt he ou discovered i." ey bre ge - 
oups of five or six, in a cycle of about forty-one years, alternating wi 
jitineniing ups of mild winters. He brings forward a large number of 
observations of tl the temperatures of different months, ranging from about 
1700 to the present year, in support of his on ms and ascribes the 
singular period of recurrence to the same cause which governs the period of 
maxima and minima of solar spots. He calculates that we are now in the 
period of severe winters: the present one has been very severe: a warm 
summer never follows a very cold winter, and from that and other considera- 
tions he concludes that the summer of 1861 will not be a very fine one. It 
will not be quite so cold as the last, but will be at least two degrees below 
the average mean temperature of summer. M. Renou classifies summers 
according to their temperature in the following way :—A mean temperature 
of 684 degrees Fahrenheit he calls “ very warm ;” one of 67 degrees is “ good ; 
65 degrees is “mean.” Below this temperature come the bad summers, 

63 degrees being “ bad,” 61} degrees “ wg cold,” and 594 “exceptional ; 
which latter temperature has only been reached in the winter of 1816. We 
may therefore expect that next summer may have an average tem rature of 
63 degrees, and will consequently be classed amongst the “bad.” The 
month of May, whose mean temperature varies from 55 to 59 degrees, is this 
year to be 57 degrees. eS 

The Belgian Government have decided upon issuing coin composed of 
copper, containing one-fourth its weight of nickel, of the value of five, ten, 
and twenty centimes. This is a step in advance. The introduction of nickel 
for the purposes of coinage will make a metal superior in many respects to 
our own bronze, and could only be surpassed by the employment of the 
magnificent and durable alumininm bronze. 








THE DRAMA. 


Tue theatre has always held an important place among the recreations of every 
civilized people, and any decline im the vitality or popularity of the drama should 
be looked upon as a national calamity. Yet the fact that the drama has declined 
among us cannot be disputed, if we measure its present vacillating and precarious 
condition with the commanding and prosperous position it once occupied. Not 
that the popular appetite has abated one jot, but its taste has become more fas- 
tidious, while the fare presented to it by managers has been anything but inviting 
to persons of refinement. Dre 

Two things have conspired to bring about this change,—a general elevation in 
the standard of intellect, and the wonderful impulse given to the cultivation of 
music. The great diffusion of knowledge effected by a vast increase of periodical 
literature, has rendered the bulk of the people more refined in its tastes and more 
exacting in the means taken to cater for its recreation. Thus it happens that a 
discriminating reader of the works of our great poet takes more pleasure in the 
perusal of his plays by his own fireside, than in seeing his glorious productions 
misinterpreted and misrepresented on the stage. This fact is amply proved by 
the ready response given by the public to any appeal made to its suffrages when 
backed by the display of true genius and fit appliances for adequate repre- 
sentation. Re 

Again, the revived taste for music has called into existence entertainments 
which have become powerful rivals to the theatre, and threaten to extinguish it 
altogether. For the upper classes, the opera is a more acceptable entertainment 
than the play, while the masses of the people throng the music-halls, The opera 
ministers to the most refined aristocratic taste, for it is an entertainment in which 
all the arts combine to gratify the senses: the music-halls provide music, which, 
although it may not be quite so refined, yet seems to be in harmony with the taste 
and feelings of those who so liberally patronize them. The success of these places 
is beyond all calculation, and, as a natural consequence, a fresh one, lavishly 
decorated, springs into existence almost every month or two. t any 

When we exhmine into the cause of this rare success, we find that it lies in 
their social and convivial character. The audience can enjoy itself after the most 
approved English fashion, with tobacco and ale, and is not required to sit passive 
and silent, as at the theatre,—a silence and passivity most irksome to those who 
lead a life of constant activity. The music-hall affords relaxation as well as re- 
creation ; therefore, with a very large portion of the pleasure-seeking community, 
it is preferred to the dry decorum insisted upon in the theatre. : 

But so strong is the love of the dramatic form of entertainment implanted in 
our very nature, that even the music halls gradually change the character of 
their pr grammes, and from the original miscellaneous concert with its occasional 
song “in character,” insensibly expand into the regular opera, lacking, it is true, 
scenery and costume, but trenching as closely as it dare upon the forbidden limits 
of the theatre. It is not at all improbable, as has occurred in one case, that they 
will eventually take the form of theatres, with all their paraphernalia of scenery, 
costume, and appointments. 

Viewed apart from their rivalry with the theatre, there is much to approve 
and admire in these music-halls. They are an evident improvement upon the old 


| system, under which the working man qnitted his fireside and family to enjoy 


_ his pipe and beer in the dingy parlour of the public house, and listened to songs 


| all unfit for ears polite. 


i 


To the music-hall he takes his wife, and such of his 
children as have discretion, and seldom, if ever, is any thing presented to their 
eyes or ears at which even the most fastidious could object. We may not 
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altogether approve of the quantity of stimulating liquors imbibed, and would 
gladly see tea and coffee substituted; yet, as the working man would rather 
sacrifice Magna Charta than his beer, it is well that he should enjoy it socially in 
the company of his wife and family, amid decent society, than selfishly and 
boorishly amid the tainted atmosphere of the obscure “ public” or the flaunting 
in-shop. 

Orit is more than peobable that the theatre has net kept pace with the improved 
tastes of the public. As Mr. Emerson quaintly and facetiously remarked, that 
“the pews were in advance of the pulpit,” so it may have arisen that pit and 
boxes are in advance of the stage. Against the two formidable ists we 
have named, it requires no small amount of genius, skill, and tact, to contend 
successfally. Actors of genius are by no means super-abundant in any country. 
France had but one Talma, England but one Garrick. The natural gifts and 
studied acquirements essential to constitute a good or even tolerable actor, so 
rarely combine in the same person, that when they do appear, they are like comets 
in the theatrical firmament. We have witnessed the retirement and 

of most of those whose genius contributed to render the British drama a national 
boast and pride during the present century; but we look in vain for their 
successors, such as are worthy to put on the mantles they have doffed. The 
legitimate drama may be said to have existed latterly upon traditions, and to have 
been killed by conventionalities. The young actor was not allowed to trust to the 
impulses of his own creative genius; but was initiated into all the “ points,” and 
drilled into all the attitudes, tones, and gestures of his illustrious predecessors. 
The intense artificiality that held possession of the stage, was most intolerable 
and nauseous to persons of the least discrimination and taste. No wonder the 
actors soon had their houses all to themselves. But the most singular part of the 
affair was, that they were totally ignorant of the ridiculous part they were playing, 
and blamed the public, whose patience they had taxed beyond all endurance. 
Then commenced the starring system. When an actor of real genius appeared, 
the public flocked, as it always will flock, in crowds to see him. No theatre is too 
large to hold the audiences that crowd to see a Kean or Macready ; and for their 
sakes alone we could put up with the stereotyped interpretations of secondary 
characters. The cause of the decline of the drama lies in the great lack of 
good actors, of men and women possessing true genius for their vocation, and 
with courage to show it ; who could dare to exercise the chief privilege of true 
genius, in defying convention, and swallowing all formulas. 

If a death-blow were wanting to finish the frail existence of the legitimate 
drama, it was given to it by that epitome of presumption and concentration of 
imbecility termed “ burlesque.” Born of the hideous scoffing spirit engendered 
by a few soured literary writings, the burlesque, with its dismal puns and ribald 
slang, drove every right-minded person away from the theatre in which such 
atrocities were perpetrated. But the burlesque, having no vitality of its own, 
could not permanently supplant even the ghost of the legitimate drama that still 
haunted the stage, and, finally, sock and buskin, cap and bells, had to retire before 
the approach of the lyric drama. 

In the opera the public encountered not only the most ravishing music, 
exquisitely rendered, but it also found better actors in the vocalists than it had 
met in the veteran legitimists. In Malibran, Grisi, Viardot, Mario, and Tamberlik, 
they found not only the most perfect musicians, but also the most finished actors. 
What Othello among the legitimists ever looked the fiery Moor like Tamberlik ? 
What Romeo is like unto Mario’s, or Juliet to that of Grisi? In these inter- 
preters of art we find the poetry we dream of while perusing the poet’s page. 

The perfection of the lyric drama, in placing so high a standard before the 
public eye, has rendered, the cultivated portion of it, at least, terribly exacting. 
The conventional, common-place actor, with his budget of counterfeit traditions, 
stands no chance of being endured. He is simply, but emphatically, intolerable, 
and must, perforce, retire, to the tomb of the Capulets it may be, but anywhere 
so it be out of sight. 

Yet the public is not blind nor indiscriminate in its admiration. It cannot be 
expected to worship the stars when the sun is in the firmament. Actors who 
have no genius for their vocation must retire and assume one better adapted to 
their talents, or be content to endure indifference and even contempt. The 
actor’s is not yet admitted among the higher professions, yet it ought to be so. 
Its ranks ought to be recruited among educated men: men whose intellectual 
training and culture have qualified them for interpreting the poet’s creations. 
The actor’s calling is among the noblest, and would hold the highest rank in the 
world’s estimation were its ranks worthily filled. Through the hostility of the 
church, which could not bend it to its purposes, religious excommunication and 
social ban have rested upon the profession for centuries. Christian burial even 
has been denied to its members. With the increase of intelligence and liberality, 
this absurd prejudice has nearly passed away, and actors are judged, like the 
members of other professions, by their public capacity and private worth. The 
profession of the stage is among the most arduous, demanding unceasing mental 
and physical effort. As the history of the stage attests, actors and actresses are 
proverbially long-lived and free from bodily infirmity. Performances are seldom 
changed from the illness of performers. This healthiness is doubtless owing 
to their necessarily active life, and when not addicted to intemperance—to which 
the male portion are often sorely tempted — actors generally reach the very 
longest term of human existence. Of all classes of society, they are the freest 
from crime ; Quakers are hanged, but actors never. And it is worthy of notice 
that the actor’s profession is the only one open to women on equal terms with 
the stronger sex. 

Most of the offences against public decorum, which formerly repelled right- 
minded people from the precincts of the theatre, are now entirely banished, and, 
on that score at least, there is nothing to prevent the stage, if properly adminis- 
tered, from performing its high office of aiding the intellectual and moral culture 
of the people. To the young especially, it ought to be specially adapted. One 
representation of Richard II. or of Henry V.is worth infinitely more to the dawn- 
ing perception of youth than whole volumes of Hume's “ History.” The good 
and the wise, instead of turning their countenance away from the stage, should 
exercise their influence in elevating and adapting it to the high moral ends of 
which, in past ages, it proved itself so capable. 

To those who, by their position in society, are doomed to monotonous toil, 
who, from their incapacity for extraordinary exertions, are hemmed within a 
narrow circle of insignificant operations, the theatre offers almost the only means 


of evoking the higher and better feelings of their nature. It is a great privilege | 


for this class to be able, for a few hours, to “ go out of themselves ;”’ to quit their | \ 
| bearing on the subject of the North Atlantic Telegraph. Sir L. MeClintock, who 


squalid homes, and, sitting in gilded palaces, in the presence of (mimic) heroes 
and kings, listen to the sublimest thoughts that poet ever uttered. Were it 
not for the opportunities afforded by the stage, the better part of the noblest 


human qualities and capabilities would remain for ever unknown. It is nota | 


little encouraging to find that it is among this very class that our Shakespeare 

finds most favour. Banished from St. James’s, he finds a hearty welcome and a 

home in Islington and Shoreditch. May it ever continue to be so! ‘ 
We have said that when true genius occupies the stage, the public amply proves 





| sions that it reached the south coast. 


that it is not indifference to the drama that repels it from the theatre, but inade- 
quate ion. Those who attended Drury Lane Theatre the other night, and 


representation. 

saw the densely-packed masses of eager play-goers, must have been carried back, 
in imagination, to those palmy days when the drama asserted its over 
all other popular recreations. The enthusiastic reception of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean was worthy the golden days of the British . It may be doubted if the 
elder Kean was ever more cordially greeted. No fear of the drama utterly declin- 
ing while such enthusiasm exists. It may slumber for years, and to the super- 
ficial observer appear utterly extinct ; but one flash of the Promethean fire, one 
burst of genius, and again it blazes forth like a volcano. Mr. Kean has deserved 
well of the public, and it has itself not . He has raised the 
artistic standard of the stage immensely, and by the untiring efforts of his own 
individual genius perpetuated to the generation the glory of his father’s 
name, one of the brightest jewels in treasury of dramatic art. His secession 
from the Princess’s Theatre is a loss for which we have nothing yet to compen- 
sate us. The lover of Shakespeare has to perform a somewhat lengthy pilgrimage 
ere he can reach an arena within which the poet is worthily represented. Mr. 
Phelps is left alone in his glory ; in him we have the sole minister and 
interpreter of the greatest modern efforts of dramatic genius. Mr. Kean made 
his ce in Hamlet—a character in which, it is generally admitted, 
that he has norival. Of the merits of his performance it would be superfinous to 
dilate at this day ; it has been familiar to all play-goers for many years. Yet it 
is now more carefully elaborated by him than ever: it is played with all the 
vigour and enthusiasm of youth. In this character Mr. Kean has attained to that 
mastery of art in which art is concealed, and in which every word, look, and ges- 
ture seem spontaneous, elicited and evoked by the incidents of the scene. The 
character is one that draws largely upon our sympathies. On this eventful occa- 
sion our sympathy with the character was wonderfully heightened by our sym- 
pathy with the actor. We felt we owed a debt of gratitude, and we paid it. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ar the Friday evening meeting at the Royal Institution, Dr. Wallich, who 
accompanied the expedition, in the Bulldog, for the survey of the route for the 
North Atlantic Telegraph, gave an interesting discourse on the existence of ani- 
mal life at great depths in the ocean. Chalk and other sedimentary strata have 
long been known to be formed of minute organic remains, and the soundings made 
for the first Atlantic telegraph proved that fine deposits of the microscopic shells of 
Foraminifera constituted now, as in ancient geologic ages, the “ ooze and bottom 
of the deep.” It was doubtful, however, to naturalists whether those small Globi- 
gerinz, of which the Atlantic mud consisted, lived in such profound depths, or 
whether, dwelling near the surface, their dead shells sank slowly, dust-like, 
through the dense waters. When we consider that every thirty-three feet of de- 
scent adds a pressure of fifteen pounds upon a square inch of surface, and that 
the hauling in of the sounding-line occupies upwards of two hours, it will scarcely 
be expected that, with the alteration of conditions to which an animated 
creature, fitted to live under such pressure, would be subjected in this long 
upward course, it would show any symptom of animation by the time it 
reached the hand of the naturalist. ese Foraminifera are minute, lowly- 
organized creatures, invested with shells perforated with numerous holes, 
through which they have the power of protruding their jelly-like flesh and 
forming temporary limbs for the prehension of their food or for locomo- 
tion; and Dr. Wallich states that notwithstanding their exhaustion from their 
upward journey, he has distinctly seen these fine pseudopods or filaments 
languidly stretched out. But the most novel and interesting part of Dr. 
Wallich’s lecture was the display of some fine specimens of star-fish which had 
attached themselves to a surplus portion of the sounding-line that had trailed on 
the sea-bottom. This accidental occurrence has opened out a new field of 
inquiry, for hitherto the range of organic life has been supposed to be confined 
within, at most, a few hundred fathoms, while in this case we have brought up 
from the depth of a mile and a half, in nearly mid-ocean, between Ireland on the 
one hand and Greenland on the other, hundreds of miles away from land, a 
dozen star-fishes of the same genus, Ophiocoma, and apparently of the same 
species as the common “ brittle-rays’’ of our shores; and these, although living 
in depths to which the sun’s rays can scarcely penetrate, if indeed at all, 
painted with hues as bright as their congeners on our sands. It is difficult to 
conceive how animated existence can be maintained under the enormous pressure 
of such depths, but where that dense fluid enters into and permeates the system 
of the creature, it probably offers an equivalent opposing force to the exterior 
pressure, just as the air which permeates our bodies counteracts that exerted by 
the weight of our atmosphere. This was illustrated by Dr. Wallich in subjecting 
two thin glass globes in a receiver to increased atmospheric pressure. In one 
case the orifice of the globe was left open, and the compressed air had therefore 
free ingress, and, although the pressure was increased to very many atmospheres, 
the globe remained intact ; but the other being hermetically sealed representing 
thus an animal transferred from the surface and adapted for ordinary atmospheric 
conditions— was crushed to pieces with the increased pressure of an additional 
atmosphere. Dr. Wallich, however, seemed to think that there must be, never- 
theless, a special structure and special organs adapted to these deep-water 
creatures, although we had, as yet, failed to detect them. We have then the 
limits of the range of one class of animal life notably extended; and only one 
doubt remains,—whether these starfish might not have been floating about freely, 
and thus have attached themselves to the sounding-line in its ascent through 
the upper region of the sea? This will be soon disposed of. First, we have no 


knowledge of starfish swimming so far from land; next, they are essentially 
adapted for crawling on the sea-bed. But, as if to set all doubt at rest, both as 
to the existence there of these larger and more highly-organized beings, as well 


as of the humbler and minute Foraminifera, the stomachs of the starfish contained, 
apparently as their sole food, the tiny carcases of the deep-sea Globigerinw, 


whilst the shell-ooze of the ocean-bed under the microscope revealed the spi- 
culze and spines of starfish. We are thus brought to the threshold, perhaps, of 
future still more remarkable discoveries, and hereafter we may find the ocean 


depths, where hitherto we have thought silence and death reigned supreme, as 
thickly peopled as the land, and as redundant in organic life. On Monday even- 
ing, at the Royal Geographical Society, papers were read by Sir F. L. McClintock, 
Captain Allen Young, Dr. J. Rae, T. J. Taylor, and Colonel Shaffner, all having a 


was despatched by Government last summer in H.M.S. Bulldog, with orders to 
ascertain the depth of the ocean, and the nature of the sea-bottom between the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and Hamilton Inlet on the Labrador coast, 
stated that the depths between the Faroe Islands and Iceland are so moderate that 
a telegraph-cable could be safely laid down; that the east and west coast of Ice- 
land is remarkably free from drift-ice, and that it was only on very rare occa- 
Mount Hecla was occasionally, and Katla 
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had been very recently, in an active state; geysers and boiling springs were 


telegraph route is not required to pass by sea or land through any part of this dis- 
turbed area. From Iceland to Greenland the depths were very regular, the greatest 
being 1,572 fathoms; the sea-bottom is composed of ooze, which becomes mixed 
near the Greenland coast with volcanic mud. As late even as August, the Greenland 
shore was still blockaded with such a vast accumulation of drift-ice as to render it un- 
approachable within a distance of 45 miles. The depths in Hamilton Inlet being very 
irregular and seemingly seldom sufficient for the security of the cable from the 
icebergs, that great inlet has been. minutely surveyed, in order to show whether 
the shallow water and reefs of rocks which, to an imperfect knowledge, appeared 
intricate and unfavourable, might not really afford a sure protection against 
that cause of injury. Captain Young stated that he had found points on both 
sides of the Faroe Islands admirably adapted for the reception of the cable. 
The Gulf stream sweeps round the islands from west to east, and the sea- 
bottom is composed of sand and shells. From Dr. J. Rae we learn that 
across the Faroe Islands the cable might proceed in a north-westerly direction. 
The inhabitants of those islands and of Iceland are very favourable to the 
enterprise. Owing to the fogs on the southern coast of Iceland the cable 
will be probably taken in a northerly direction, and will then retarn south- 
wards to a place called Hals, the highest point; thence to the south is a 
perfect tableland. Inthe northern part of the island there is a number of sulphur 
springs, some having a diameter of ten feet and a temperature of 198°. Fahr. 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, a resident in Greenland for the last seven years, described the 
fiords of South Greenland, and pointed out the advantages they offered to the land- 
ing of the cable on that coast. It would appear to be impracticable to take the 
cable over land ; for although the land seems level, it is doubtless full! of cracks 
and valleys, filled up with snow. The mountains are covered with moss, but so 
bare of soil, that the inhabitants are obliged to lay the bodies of their dead on the 
surface. Mr. Taylor recommends that the cable be laid where there are glaciers 
floating, so that it may soon become covered with the mud and detritus which, in 


melting, they strew over the sea-bed, and by which the cable would be pro- | 


tected from casualties and injury. Colonel Shaffner then described the proposed 
route of the North Atlantic cable. He considered it was of great advantage to 
have intermediate stations, such as those proposed in the Faroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland, and he illustrated, by means of apparatus and different stations in the 
room representing those places, the manner in which the attention of the station- 
master was gained by sounding a bell, as the signal for him to connect his wire 
with the next, and so on, until the operator in England obtained a continuous 
circuit through all the stations to America. In the paper which Professor Bloxam 
read at the last meeting of the Chemical Society, “ On the Electrolytic Test for 
Arsenic,’ he showed that antimonuretted but not arsenuretted hydrogen was 
evolved by electrolysing the product of the action of hydrochloric acid and chlorate 
of potash upon substances containing the two metals, arsenic and antimony ; 
but that the subsequent addition of sulphuretted hydrogen water stopped the 
evolution of antimonuretted, and led to the evolution of arsenuretted gas. At 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Entomological Society, on the 28th ult., J. W. 
Douglas, Esq., was re-elected President. The President delivered an address on 
the state and prospects of the Society, which are prosperous, and on the progress 
of Entomology generally. At the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday evening, 


found at Ewell, Surrey ; and on the Stone Street as passing through that village.” 
Joseph Beldam, Esq., F.S.A., also read a paper “On bones and bars of copper 
found near Royston,”’ with a report on the bones by Professor Queckett. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

THe constellation Gemini is the best for observation during the present month. 
Although the stars are few which constitute this group, it contains at least the 
famous pair Castor and Pollux; and of these, the first is an object of the highest 
interest, as one of the most beautiful double stars in the heavens. 
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The Constellations Gemini and Cancer, with Canis Minor. 


“ Look up,” said Richter, “and behold the eternal fields of light which lie 
around the throne of God! Had the stars never appeared in the firmament, to 
man there would have been no heavens; but he would have laid himself down to 
his lest sleep in a spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy earth, vaulted over by a 
materia! arch, solid and impervious.” 

And when we do look at the glimmering stars, and think of those shining 


fun » étle ¢ : wm 
orbs, how little indeed do we comprehend how far away they really are. To 





| convey an idea of the immense distance of the nearest of the fixed stars by the 
numerous; nor was the adjacent sea free from like convulsions. Fortunately the | mere use of numerical quantities is hopeless. In a million, which perhaps would 








take a month to count, we have a term of slight service, for it is by millions of 
millions of millions we must reckon—quantities altogether beyond our mental 
grasp. But, although we cannot positively state how distant the nearest or 
brightest stars are, yet we can with certainty say they are at least so far off, 
that two globes of equal light and intensity to our sun, and 190 millions of 
miles apart, would, if placed at the distance of the nearest fixed star, not only 
appear as one light to the naked eye, but would not be resolvable even by the 
most powerful telescope ; or in other words the two would appear only as a single 
star, and without any appreciable size or diameter. : 

So far off, indeed, and so nearly parallel are the transmitted rays of light, that 
we can perceive no difference in the angle of their direction whatever. Just as 
from an approaching train, but one bright light is visible in the distance, and 
although we walk from one platform of the railway to the other, or across the 
station-yard, we cannot open the rays of light enough to perceive the two lamps 
which the engine carries apart from each other. But as the train comes 
nearer, these gradually separate as the angle of the rays emanating from them 
becomes more and more divergent. Nor is the spangling of the heavens with the 
bright lights of distant suns without design; those glorious “ orbs of night” have 
not been carelessly scattered through space, as we would scatter peas or pebbles 
on the floor. Fixed though they may cppear to us in our short lives, they have 
all grand motions onward through the realms of space; and those double stars, 
of which we spoke, unlike two accidental peas that had rolled fortuitously 
together, have a motion round each other or round a common centre, which 
shows they have been produced by the same grand physical operations, and are 
subject to the same powerful natural laws as our earth and the planets, and the 
sun round which we ceaselessly roll. 

The first recorded application of the term “double” to stars in juxta-position 
was given by Ptolemy to vin Sagittarius ; but so little attention was given to this 

subject that, in Sir John Hill’s Astronomical Dictionary, pub- 

by Remote Star. ):-Ned in 1754, the term “ double star” is not to be found, the 

idea being that such were mere optical illusions, from the stars 

being accicenta!ly on the same visual line, the one being perhaps 
millions of miles away behind the nearest and brightest. 

This phenomenon did not escape Galileo, who hoped from it to 
obtain a parallax for computing their distances ; and, in 1767, the 

aé depearanceef Rev. John Michell brought the doctrine of probabilities to bear 
Optical Double Star, On the quantity of light from, and the particular circumstances 

and associations of the so-called fixed stars, and concluded that 
the probabilities were as 500,000 to 1 that no six stars in the whole heavens, of 
equal splendour to the faintest of the six bright Pleiades, would be within so 
small a distance from each other. Extending the argument ta the smaller clusters, 
such as that in the sword-hilt of Perseus, the examples were still more conclu- 
sive; and that author predicted therefore, that one star may go round another, 
and boldly pronounced that the Pleiades are not independent of each other. 

Such were the lucid speculations of a cultured genius; and Mr. Michell 
lived to see his anticipations verified by the memorable Herschell. Sir 
William commenced his researches with a view to realize Galileo’s problem of 


a, : Neurest Star, 


| parallax by finding a double star of the optical class, in which a variation of 
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Charles Warne, Esq., F.8.A., read a paper “On some shafts of the Roman period | distance might be observable. Many brilliant stars have an inferior companion 


so close, or so faint, as not to be separated by ordinary instruments—they thus 
form one of the finest tests of the penetrating power of good instruments. If, 
then, by means of efficient glasses and delicate micrometer measurements, we 
could distinguish the slightest opening of the rays of light for the six months of 
the Earth’s progress in its orbit, and the slightest corresponding diminishment 


| for the remaining six months during which our Earth was returning to its original 


position on the other side of its orbit, the variation of this angle must lead to an 
important determination. But as, in attempting one discovery, we may make 
another anc even more valuable one, so Sir William from this attempt was led 
into the unexpected and important discovery that there were double stars 
(physical), kept together by mutual gravitation, and revolving round each other, 
or a common centre. 

Nor was this splendid conclusion founded on mere probabilities ; the facts were 
proved that several of the double stars had changed situations, and that while 
the orbital revolutions of some were direct, others, like Castor, were retrograde, 
or in an opposite direction. Thus, Castor was found to be moving against the 
order of the Zodiacal signs at nearly a degree per annum, while Z in Hercules, 
which he saw composed of two fine stars in 1782, appeared single twenty years 
after, the one star having occulted the other. } 

Modern researches have given us a long catalogue of binary or double stars, 
with the comparative distances by which they are separated, and some information 
as to the dimensions of their orbits and their periods of revolution: thus, the stars, 


| Z, in Hercules, complete their course in 35 years; a (Castor), in Gemini, in 240; 


and others in other constellations and groups at various periods ranging up to é, 
Herculis, 2,046, and 65, Piscium, in 3,077 years; but of the widest double stars 
no change of position has yet been detected sufficient to obtain any approximate 
idea of their orbits, and hence it is concluded that where they have a physical 
connection the period of revolution cannot be less than 20,000 years. 

Besides the double stars, there are others which, appearing likewise single to 
the eye, or telescopes of low power, are compounded of three or four stars; 
having, like the binary stars, their orbital motions. Moreover, the colours of these 
compound stars are various, some are white, or red; others yellow, blue, or 
green; and these tints appear to be inherent in the rays transmitted and not due 
to atmospheric or optical phenomena. 

What fields of knowledge are here before us! How boundless the wonderful 
“star-dust” of celestial space! In such investigations we must labour for 
posterity, for the life of a man would not suffice to count the multitude of the 
stars, and in the short span of his earthly existence he could not perceive the 
motion even of some of those vastly-distant suns that, like torches, are “ burning 
with eternal flame before the altar of the Most High.” 

Jupiter is now the brightest object in the heavens, arriving in opposition with 
the sun, and being at its shortest distance from the earth at 5h. 41m. p.m. of 
the 10th. It is in the constellation of Leo throughout the month, a little 
to the north and west of Regulus, and is visible throughout the whole of the 
night. 

Saturn is also visible throughout the whole night, rising shortly after sun- 
set at the end of the month. It is likewise situated in the constellation of 
Leo. It is in opposition to the sun, and at its greatest brilliancy at 5h. 13m. 
p-m. of the 24th. 

Uranus is in the constellation of Taurus throughout the month, and favourably 
situated for observation. It arrives at its stationary point on the 14th, is in 
quadrature with the sun on the afternoon of the 26th, and 3 deg. 39m. south of 


| the moon at 6h. 23m. p.m. of the 18th. 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR H. L. PLAYFAIR, LL.D. 


On Monday, the 21st ult., at St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s, N.B., aged 
74, after a severe and protracted illness, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, formerly in the East India Company’s 
Army, and, since 1842, Provost of St. Andrew’s. 
He was the son of the late James Playfair, the 
distinguished Principal of the United College 
of St. Andrew’s, author of many well-known 
works on chronology, geography, and other 

ate subjects, and was born at the manse 
of Meigle and Newtyle, November 17th, 1786. 
His mother was Margaret, daughter of — 
Lyon, Esq. He received his early education 
at the Grammar School, Dundee, and at the 
University of St. Andrew’s, and afterwards 
proceeded to the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, where, as also at the previous schools, he obtained high honours. 
In 1804, having previously joined the volunteers, in the colonel’s staff of 
which he occupied a distinguished place, he received an artillery appoint- 
ment in Bengal, and his career as a soldier in the H.E.1.C.8 was of a 
somewhat eventful kind, and led to repéated promotions. In the year 
1815 he was appointed captain, and in 1827 major, which rank he held when, in 
1834, he retired from the service and returned to St. Andrew's. He was sub- 
sequently honoured with the rank of lieut.-colonel. “It is, however,” says a 
writer in the Scotsman, “ more for what he has done for St. Andrew’s during 
the eighteen years he has filled the chair of provost of that city that he has been 
more generally esteemed. He was elected provost in 1842, and from the hour of 
his appointment he devoted himself with great and appreciated energy to the 
improvement—physical, social, and intellectual—of his native city. The 
surviving members of his family are—Lady Playfair, three eons, and four 
daughters, with whose bereavement the highest sympathy is felt. For his varied 
services her Majesty the Queen was pleased to confer on the late provost the 
honour of knighthood in 1856, in which year the university also conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D. By his death, and that of Sheriff Monteith, there are 
now two vacancies in the trusteeship of the Madras College.” 











T. W. GIFFARD, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 21st inst., aged 72, Thomas William Giffard, Esq., of Chilling- 
ton, near Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, the head and representative of a very 
ancient family that has always adhered 
to the Roman Catholic faith. The de- 
ceased gentleman was the eldest son of the 
late Thomas Giffard, Esq., of Chillington, 
by the Lady Charlotte Courtenay, aunt 
of the late Earl of Devon, and was born 
in 1788. He succeeded to the property 
of Chillington on his father’s death in 
1823. He was a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Staffordshire, and held a 
commission as major in the Staffordshire 
militia. The Guardian says that he was 
a well known Cis-Alpine Roman Catholic, 
and that he took a zealous part in all measurcs for promoting the Conservative 








and at Portsmouth, he was made lieutenant into the Voltigewr, and a few days 
later was appointed to the Clyde, on the Guernsey station. In 1803 he was 
appointed to the Urania, Captain the Honourable Charles Herbert ; and in 1808 
to the Hibernia, then flag-ship of Sir Charles Cotton, off Lisbon. After holding 
some subsequent appointments to various ships, he attained the rank of Com- 
mander in 1810, and from 1812 until posted in 1814, he was employed in the 
Freija troopship. He accepted the retirement in 1846. 


HENRY VYNER, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 22nd inst., at Newby Hall, near Ripon, Yorkshire, aged 55, 
Henry Vyner, Esq. He was the third son of the late Robert Vyner, Esq., of 
Gantby, co. Lincoln, by Lady Theo- 
dosia Ashburnham, youngest daughter 
of John, second Earl of Ashburnham, 
and was born in 1805. He served 
while young for several years in the 
Life Guards. The deceased gentleman, 
who was a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, married, in 1832, the Lady 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Philip, late 
Earl De Grey, K.G., by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and suc- 
cessor, Henry Frederick Clare Vyner, 
Esq., born 1836, Mr. Reginald Vyner, the new M.P. for Ripon, the Marchioness 
of Northampton, and the Countess De Grey and Ripon. 


T. 8. H. BURNE, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 26th instant, at Summerhill, near Newport, Shropshire, 
aged 38, Thomas Sambrook Higgins Burne, Esq. He was the eldest son of 
Thomas Higgins Burne, Esq., of Loynton Hall, near Stafford, whe, as we learn 
from the ‘‘ County Families,” is a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Stafford- 
shire, and married Sophia, youngest daughter of the late George Briscoe, Esq., 
of Summerhill. The late Mr. Burne was born in 1822, and married, in 1849, 
Charlotte Anne, daughter of William Goodlad, Esq., formerly of Bury, Lancashire. 
The family of Burne resided formerly at Penn, Staffordshire, until, in 1823, on 
the death of the Rev. 8. Higgins, the maternal grand uncle of the present owner, 
Mr. Burne succeeded to the Loynton property, which has been the residence of 
the family of Higgins for many generations. 














LADY E. J. WATHEN. 


On Saturday, the 19th inst., of bronchitis, at Shrub Hill, near Dorking, Surrey, 
the Lady Elizabeth Jane Wathen. Her ladyship, who was in the 61st year 


of her age, was the only child of George William, tenth Earl of Rothes, by his 


cause in Staffordshire. The family of Giffard was founded in the West of Eng- | 
land by one of the followers of the Conqueror, and, according to the “‘ County | 


Families,” they have held the estate of Chillington in direct male descent for no 
less than twenty-one generations. 


Chillington itself was garrisoned during the | 


troubles in favour of Charles I., in whose cause the family suffered severely by | 


confiscations and other losses with unshaken loyalty. We believe that Mr. 
Giffard was married, and has left issue several daughters; but it is said that 
the property devolves on his next brother, Mr. Walter P. Giffard, of Billbrooke, 
who is a member of the Established Church, and is married to a daughter of the 
late Sir John F. Boughey, Bart., of: Aqualate. 





F. A. ST. JOHN, ESQ. 
On Wednesday, the 23rd instant, 


Rifles. He was the second son of the 


(who died 1851), by his wife Eliza 
Maria, daughter of John Barker, Esq., 
and grandson of the late General the 
Hon. Frederick St. John and of the 
Lady Mary Ker, daughter of the fifth 
Marquis of Lothian. He was born in February, 1827, and married, in 1857, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late 8. M. Fox, Esq., of Philadelphia. 








SIR J. HALL. 


On Monday, the 21st ult., in Lansdowne-crescent, Kensington Park, aged 81, 
Sir John Hall, K.C.H., many years secretary to the St. Katharine’s Dock Com- 
pany. He was the eldest son of the late Rev. John Hall, of Stannington, co. 
York, where he was born in 1779. 


In 1807 he was appointed consul and agent- | 


at Paris, aged 34, Frederick Arthur | 
St. John, Esq., late Captain 60th | 


second wife, Charlotte Julia, daughter of Colonel John Campbell, of Dunoon, 
co. Argyll, and was consequently half-sister to Henrietta Anne, eleventh Countess 
of Rothes (in her own right), and great-aunt of the present Countess, who is 
just married to the Hon. George Waldegrave. She married, in December, 1830, 
Major Augustus Wathen, then of the 15th, and subsequently of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, but was left a widow in 1843. The deceased lady was much beloved 
by all who knew her for her genial disposition and her large-hearted benevolence. 
Her demise has evoked a general expression of regret among all classes, but 
especially among the poor of the neighbourhood where she resided. 





HON. MRS. GWYNNE. 


On Tuesday, the 22nd instant, the Hon. 
Mrs. Gwynne. This lady was the Hon. 
Georgiana Marianna Devereux, youngest 
daughter of George, 13th Viscount Here- 
ford, by Marianna, only daughter and heiress 
of George Devereux, Esq., of Tregoyd, county 
Brecon, and great-aunt of the present peer. 
She married, in 1809, Thynne Howe Gwynne, 
Esq., of Gwernvale, Brecknockshire, but was 
left a widow in 1826. 








MRS. CORRY. 


On Friday, the 18th instant, of an attack of malignant fever, at the Abbey 
Yard, Newry, Ireland, Mrs. Ellis Corry, wife of Isaac Corry, Esq. She was the 


late Robert William St. John, Esq., second daughter of Henry Ryan, Esq., of Kilfera, county Kilkenny, and married, 


ee ne ae eee | Downshire, and formerly Captain in the North Downshire Rifles, by whom she 


in 1840, Mr. Corry, of Abbey Yard, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for 


| has left issue. 





MRS. NICHOLL-CARNE. 


On Sunday, the 13th inst., at Nash Manor, Glamorganshire, after a short 
illness, Mrs. Nicholl-Carne. She was Sarah Jane, the eldest daughter and coheir 


| of the Rev. N. Poyntz, of Alvescot House, Oxfordshire, and married, in 1838, 


general for the maritime seignority of Papenburg, in East Friesland. Two years 
later he was made chairman for regulating convoys, and for the protection of | 
British commerce and navigation to and from the ports between the river Elbe | 
and the town of Calais; in 1816 he was appointed consul-general for Hanover in | 
the United Kingdom; and subsequently, for many years, held the secretaryship | 


of the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, and also acted as honorary treasurer and 
secretary of the society. Sir John Hall was created a K.C.H. in 1831 for his 
public services. He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Essex and Mid- 
dlesex, and served the office of high-sheriff of the former county in 1817. He 
was also a magistrate for the liberty of the Tower Hamlets. Sir John was mar- 
ried, but was left a widower in 1848. 





ADMIRAL SCOTT. 


On Wednesday, the 18th of December, at Chudleigh, Devon, aged 83, Vice- 
Admiral William Isaac Scott. He entered the navy in 1792, as a volunteer, on board 
the Windsor Castle, 98, and served on the Home and West Indian stations till 
September, 1796. Having been employed for some time on the coast of France 





Robert Charles Nicho!ll-Carne, Esq., of Nash Manor, Barrister-at-Law, Constable 
of St. Quentin, and ex-officio perpetual Mayor of Cowbridge, and a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Glamorganshire, and brother of J. W. Nicholl-Carne, Esq., 
of Dimland Castle, gentlemen who represent an ancient line of male ancestors, 
said, in the “County Families,” to have held their possessions in unbroken 
descent from Ynyr, King of Gwent, a.p. 899. 


HON. MRS. ASHBURNHAM. 


On Saturday, the 19th inst., at Torquay, the wife of Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Thomas Ashburnham, C.B. She was the Hon. Adelaide Georgiana Frede- 
rica Foley, youngest daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord Foley, by 
the Lady Cecilia Olivia FitzGerald, danghter of the second Duke of Leinster. 
She was born in 1822, and was only married last year. The noble houses of 
Leinster, Ashburnham, Foley, Rushout, Campbell of Edenwood, &c., are placed 
in mourning by her lamented decease. 


HONOURABLE MISS CHETWYND. 


On Wednesday, the 30th ult., at No. 68, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
Honourable Julia Chetwynd. The deceased lady was the fourth and youngest 
surviving daughter of Richard Walter, sixth and present Viscount Chetwynd, 
and was born in October, 1832. By her premature decease the families of 
Chetwynd, Cartwright of Aynhoe, Goulburn, Davidson of Tulloch, &c., are 
placed in mourning. 
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of the city of 
Bath, died on the 26th of December last; his will was proved in the London 
Court on the 23rd of last month, and bears date the 5th of April last, 
in which he nominated as his executors his two brothers-in-law, Richard Hutchin- 
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of 
his collection was most unique and complete. All this angling gear, 
ith Izaak Walton’s celebrated work, he hag left to his brother, Roger 
The very mention of angling carries us at once back to the scenes of 
early life; when a tiny boy, we had a predilection for the gentle art ; with 
ig and line, and crooked pin, we captured the diminutive stickle-bat ; 
then, more important grown, the venturesome minnow and the sportive and 
greedy gudgeon became our prey; thus, like most others, we commenced our 
initiation. Those of our readers whose taste incline them to this tranquil re- 
creation, will most fully enter into and respond to our feelings. 


Fé 
d 





Sir George Simpson, Knt., Governor of the Honourable the Hudson’s Bay 
y's Territories, who died at his residence in La Chine, Montreal, in Ca- 
nada, North America, on the 7th of September last, in his 68th year, his 
will on the 10th of March preceding, which was proved in London on the 26th of 
January, having been first proved in Montreal, where the original is deposited. 
The executors therein appointed are Duncan Finlayson, Esq., formerly of La Chine, 
but now of Scotland; Eden Colville, Esq., of Hans-place, Chelsea; David David- 
son, Esq., and James B. Greenshields, Esq., both of Montreal. The personalty in 
England was sworn under £20,000. The bequestsare numerous. To his son, John 
Henry Pelly Simpson, he gives the sum of £75,000 currency. This sum is to be 
laid out in the purchase of land, and entailed on his issue male, and on failure to 
daughters, the name of Simpson being always preserved ; and he has bequeathed 
to his son the residue of his estate, both real and personal, in like manner, includ- 
ing the estates on the three islands, “ Les Isles D’Orval,” on the river St. Law- 
rence, in Canada. To each of his three daughters he leaves £15,000 currency. 
There is a legacy of £500 to his secretary, £300 to his servant, Murray, and wife, 
and £500 to their daughter, also legacies of £500 to each of his executors beyond 
any other bequests to them. Sir George held the office of Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company settlements for thirty-five years, and received the honour of 
knighthood in 1841, for his zeal in fitting out several Arctic expeditions, and he 
also evinced on all occasions a readiness to assist the cause of science, and to 
te discoveries in those icy regions, which so unfortunately proved the grave 

of the gallant Sir John Franklin and his brave companions. 





Joseph Jackson, Esq., of Orpington, Kent, whose will was proved in 
London, on the 23rd of January, died on the lst of December last at his resi- 
dence, Mayfield Farm. The executors nominated are Frederick Selmes, of 
Southwark, hop merchant, Addis Jackson, the testator’s som, and his two 
daughters, Martha Jackson and Eliza Jackson. The persoual property was sworn 
under £25,000. The will bears date the 8th of November last, amd the bequests 
are confined to the members of his family. To his relict Mrs. Jackson he has 
left an immediate legacy of £150, together with all his consumable stores, and 
the enjoyment of his family residence, the furniture, carriages, &e., and a life 
interest arising from certain portions of his freehold and other estates. To 
his sons he has bequeathed certain estates and property, and, having assigned 
to his eldest son the mercantile business in which he was engaged in Ber- 
mondsey, he has left him a less proportion and share in his property than 
his brother, to whom he has left certain estates and hop plantations, and two- 
thirds of the residue and the remainder to his brother. To his three daughters 
he leaves annuities. The county of Kent is, perhaps, more familiar to many of 
our readers, and more particularly to our London citizens, than any other of our 
home counties, as the continual summer trips enjoyed by them to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and other parts of the Kentish coast abundantly prove, and, when wan- 
dering in-land, must experience some feeling of regret that the railroads have 
trespassed so much upon the rural beauties of this fertile and beautiful county. 





Major-General William Freke Williams, K.H., formerly of Sandgate, 
Kent, but late of Bath, where he died on the 12th of December last, at the age 
of 68, executed his will on the 21st of November preceding, which was proved in 
Londcu on the 26th of January, by his executors, the Rev. W. Gorst Harrison, 
M.A., vicar of Hart, Durham, and T. Elliot Harrison, Esq., civil engineer, Great 
George-street, Westminster. The will is very concise, and the dispositions solely 
confined to his family. To his widow he gives a life-interest in the whole of his 


property, real and personal; and at her decease it is to be equally divided | 


amongst their children. The attesting witnesses are Mrs. M. Ox Day, of Battle, 
and Mr. 8. B. Coward, surgeon, Bath. This general officer's military career has 
been a very active one, and, although not protracted, it has been “severe. He 
entered the army in the year 1810, as an ensign, and we find him almost imme- 
diately employed in Africa; then in the Peninsular war; and in America, under 
General Ross, where he was present at the battle of Bladensburg, in which 
action he was twice wounded. He was afterwards employed in the West Indies, 
then in Canada; and returned to England in 1843, and finally received an 
appointment at Malta, having acquired at that period the rank of brigadier- 
general. This active officer was, by the mercy of God, spared from the perils of 
; Pt flood and field,” to die peacefully in the bosom of his family in his native 
and. 





Mrs. Mary Rees, of George Town, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, and of 
Bryn Tirion, Vaynor, Brecon, died on the 12th of December last, at George 
Town. Her will was proved in London, on the 22nd of last month, by the 
executors William Llewellin, of Abercarn, Monmouthshire, and David Davies, of 
George Town, the nephews of the testatrix. This is the will of a wealthy Welsh 
widow lady; we say wealthy, because the expense of living in this beautiful 
country is exceedingly moderate when compared with what persons of a hand- 
some income have to contend with by a residence in England. This lady’s pro- 


| perty is of a mixed nature, consisting of freehold and leasehold estates, shares in 
various public companies and in t securities. The personalty was 
sworn under £50,000. The will bears date the 7th of February, 1859. All her 
renee Len. has bequeathed amongst her nephews and nieces and their 

» from which we infer that Mrs. Rees had left no children of her own. 
The bequests are of large amount and numerous. She bequeaths to her nieces, 
Mrs. Ann Wayne and Mrs. Llewellin, legacies of £6,000 each, and to 
her great nieces, the three daughters of Mrs. Wayne, the following bequests :— 
to Mary Jones Wayne, a freehold estate and a sum of £2,000; to Ann Wayne, a 
leasehold estate and £1,000; and to Jane Wayne, a legacy of £1,000. There are 
various other bequests to her nephews, nieces, and other branches of her family. 
These legacies will not lapse should death occur amongst them, but are directed to 
pass to their representatives. Her nephews, William Llewellin and David Davies, 


are residuary legatees. 


George Pepper, Esq., late of Mosney, Meath, and formerly of Ballygarth 
Castle, Ireland, who died on the 16th of December last, at the age of 86, made his 
will on the 27th of December, 1859, appointing as his executors his brother, 
Edward Pepper, Esq., and his nephews, James Corry Lowry, Esq., of Mountjoy- 
square, Dublin, Barrister-at-Law, and Thomas St. George Pepper, Esq., of 
Ballygarth Castle. The will was proved in Ireland under £50,000 personalty. 
and in England under £14,000. It contains many liberal bequests to his brothers, 
nephews, nieces, and other branches of his family, and has nominated his nephew, 
Charles P. , residuary legatee of all his disposable property. To the poor of 
Moorch and Julianstown he has left the sum of £200. Mr. Pepper had 
served the office of high sheriff for the county of Meath. 








THE IDYLLS OF DRUNKENNESS IN WORSHIP-STREET. 


Wuat a noble thing it is for every Englishman to be able to say, that he lives 
in a land of judicial equality—a land where justice is administered incorruptible 
and pure !—where poor and rich, great and small, are equally protected, equally 
chastised. It is a proud thing to be able to look down with proper contempt on 
the browbeating brutality of German officials, the petty inquisition of French 
spies, and the sanguinary freaks of the Neapolitan police. 

If this were all, it is a proud and noble thing. But this is not all. Dis- 
crimination tempers the severity of our law. Our Magistrate knows that every 
rule has its exception, every exception its own canon, each canon its degree, 
each character his own rated standard. 

We learn from a report in this week’s papers that Mr. Bass having travelled 
some 100 miles on Monday, and taken some pale ale, the pale ale had an undue 
and corrupt influence on his system, in consequence of which a scrupulous and 
conscientious constable brought him up before a considerate Magistrate in 
Worship-street—Mr. Knox. 

All honour to Mr. Knox for the delicacy of his administration, his fine dis. 
crimination ! 

A poor man must have paid half his week’s wages or been locked up for the 
night. But Mr. Bass shall drink a cup of strong tea for having violated the 
first rule of deportment, for having swerved from the perpendicular. 

Nay, the very constable is not unworthy of the example set by the Bench. 
He knows no petty spite, and takes the tenderest interest in the rich patient 
committed to his care. 

** Constable: The gentleman was very bad ; but I think that he is pretty right now. 

“* Defendant : What you say is correct. I was bad, but I am right now,—quite right ; in fact, 
all right. (Oscillating slightly. 

‘*Mr. Knox: Indeed, I doubt it. 

** Defendant: Oh, I assure you I am perfectly compo. The fact is, I travelled 100 miles 
yesterday by train, and afterwards took some ale—pale ale—it had an undue and corrupt 
influence on my system for a time certainly, but what you object to now is not proceeding from 
that. No, it’s the roll of the carriage in me, not the ale, 

** Mr. Knox: I hope not. 

** Defendant : Thank you, sir. 

“Mr. Knox: But I fear that to part with you at present would be subjecting you to robbery, 
therefore the constable will take— 


‘* Defendant (imploringly) : No, no, don’t lock me up ; let me go home—pray do. 
“Mr. Knox: I don’t purpose locking you up. I wish to save you from being robbed, and to 


restore you to your friends. 

o Defendant : Thank you; yes, save me from my—no, send me to my friends. 

‘* Mr. Knox: The constable will see that you have some strong tea, and— 

‘* Defendant (approvingly) : That's it—that’s it ; tea is the thing—better than ale, an’t it, eh? 

‘*Mr. Knox: With a little rest afterwards, and then—let me see, I presume I may give a 
despotic order in this instance—then, constable, have a cab and see him safe to the train. 

‘«* Defendant (highly pleased) : That’s it !—that’s it !|—tea, rest, and train. That’s it—just the 

thing. 
} 4 Nir. Knox : In fact, constable, take care of the gentleman till he is safely off. 

** Constable : I will, sir. 

*< Defendant : Yes, he shall. I'll make him. 

“Mr. Knox: I dare say he has plenty of money, and will defray expenses. 

** Defendant: Yes, yes ; I'll defray anything, only don’t confine me—because I want to get 
home—come along.” 

Saying which, Mr. Bass is reported to have addressed the magistrate in a 
“ grandiloquent speech ’”’ of thanks. 

The moral of this quaint burlesque seems to be the advantage of getting 
drunk on pale ale, if you are a rich man: for you will be cared for, refreshed 
| with a strong cup of tea, comforted, amused, put into a cab, protected from rob- 
| bery, taken to the train, led to the railway carriage by a firm and tender con- 
| stabulary hand, and safely dispatched to your friends. 
| If you are a poor man, however, do not try the experiment. You must go to 
| the lock-house. The firm hand of the constable you will find by no means tender. 
| No strong cup of tea will refresh your weary brain. In the morning you will 
return to the bosom of your family covered with the opprobrium you richly 
deserve. 

The exhibition in Worship-street is melancholy from all it implies in the magis- 
trate, and one is tempted almost to say, of venality in the constable. 

A poor man, who has toiled all the week for his wife and children, who faints 
and flags after grinding exertion, whose faculties are bowed by an overwhelming 
weight towards materialism, whose heart is melted by no relaxation, fresh air, or 
genial amusement, who, poor wretch, seeks the only solace within hig poverty- 
stricken grasp, shall be dragged to the lock-house for having swallowed the 
draught that is to conjure the hollow fever and fleeting dream of comfort. 

But the rich man, who enjoys every comfort, every advantage, every amuse- 
ment, every blessing that wealth can give, shall be gently cherished and consoled 
for having given way to a degrading vice, for which he, of all men, has least 
excuse. 

We are far from wishing the magisterial bench turned into a pulpit ; equally 
averse from cant and severity on the one hand, and indecent levity on the other. 
| But we look forward to the time, when the impudence so pleasing to the populace 
of our police courts will give place to the modesty, gravity, and impartiality 

which, as a rule, adorn the Judges of our Superior Courts. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The first magazine for the present month that has reached us, is the Cornhill. 
It isa valuable and a most agreeable number, commencing with “ Parson- 
age,” and continuing the new tale, “ Philip,” by Mr. Thackeray, of which the 
fourth and fifth chapters are published. The plot of the tale does not make much 

; but there are of exquisite writing scattered through the two 
chapters, sufficient to render “ Philip” one of the most popular productions ever 
written by its accomplished author. Two very valuable pa 8 are also given, 
entitled “The Chinese Police,” and ‘ Samples of Fine English,” the last a 
amusing and instructive essay. ‘ Horace Sal ” is a new tale, that will be 
read with interest by all the medical students in London. It tells the sad tale of 
a gifted physician, who is endeavouring to baffle an hereditary predisposition to 
drunkenness—fighting with all his energies against a family disease. Sufficient 
is indicated, in what is already published, to lead to the conclusion that the 
struggle will be made in vain.—tThe first article in Fraser is entitled “English 
Policy in Europe.” Its as a practical means of defence for England, the 
following plan: “To enact a monthly holiday, and upon it a compulsory training 
of all youths between eighteen and twenty-three, to shoot at a mark (not to be 
drilled).” Fraser maintains that adopting and enforcing a measure like this, 
« would for ever put at rest all fear of invasion, if we had not even a ship at sea, 
nor any but a skeleton army. And this would only be to return to the old law 
and practice of England. No foreigner could regard such a proceeding as offen- 
sive.” The suggestion is worthy of consideration ; but the difficulty to be over- 
come would be the enforcement of “a compulsory training.” In Bentley’s 
Miscellany, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth continues his romance of “The Constable of 
the Tower.” The death-agony of the tyrant Henry VIII., is depicted with great 
power—and its terrors are increased by the dream, or vision, with which the 
monarch states he had been visited a few hours before he expires. It is plain 
that the gifted author Lad prepared himself for the task on which he is now 
engaged by a careful study. Each of his characters is true to history, and the 
details of each scene are minute and accurate in costume, manner, and language. 
The romance isa daguerreotype of the men and times as they were visibly known 
and seen at the close of the reign of Henry VIII., and the commencement of the 
brief career of Edward VI.——The Dublin University is in very bad temper this 
month. It has not a good word to say of any one; and as to poor Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and his “ Woman in White,” the utmost praise that the ill-natured Irish 
critic has to bestow upon him, is by declaring “ he has achieved a literary feat, 
wonderfully like to that of the gentleman at Astley’s, who surpassed all rivals by 
straddling over six horses at once.” 

A notice of Colburn, Temple Bar, the Art Union, &c., will appear next week. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Constitution of Mam considered in Relation to External Objects. By 
George Combe. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—This is the ninth edition of a work of which 96,500 
copies have been sold in this country—numerous editions printed in the United 
States, and translations of it made in the French, German, and Swedish lan- 
guages. The anthor died on the 14th of August, 1858, and in this edition are 
embodied his final alterations and improvements. 





Modern Statesmen; or, Sketches from the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons.—By J. Ewing Ritchie, author of “The Night Side of London,” “The 
London Pulpit,” “‘ Here and There in London,” &c. London: William Tweedie, 
337, Strand. The title to this book is a misnomer. The author fails to do 
justice to his own performance when he designates as “sketches” what are, in fact, 
ably pourtrayed “full-length pictures”’ of statesmen, orators, and remarkable 
personages in the present House of Commons. ‘“ Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion” is an indispensable book to all who wish to possess a short and perfectly 
accurate biography of the members of both Houses of Parliament; and Mr. 
Ewing Ritchie’s ‘‘ Modern Statesmen ” should be regarded as equally indispensa- 
ble to every one who wishes to know what are the peculiarities in appearance, 
manner, or gifts of those who take a leading part in the House of Commons’ 
debates. Interspersed with the descriptions given by Mr. Ritchie will be found 
the observations of a sagacious politician—of an honest man, who has thoroughly 
at heart the good of his country, and the welfare of the people. We recommend 
Mr. Ewing Ritchie’s book as alike valuable and amusing. 





The Pigeon-pie. By the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. London: 
J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row ; Masters & Co., 78, New Bond-street.—The 
story of the “ Pigeon-pie” is a story of the civil wars, and of the dangers to 
which a loyal cavalier was exposed, through the indiscreet talking of one servant, 
and the treachery of another. It is a short tale, but better suited for the perusal 
of the old than of the young, for whose especial entertainment it seems to have 
been composed. 





The Bibliographer’s Manual. By Lowndes. Vol. IV. (M,N, 0). New edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, by Henry G. Bohn. London: H. G. Bohn. 
—A very useful—but by no means a complete work. Mr. Bohn takes credit for 
making additions to Lowndes; but why not consult the catalogues of the British 
Museum, or of the London Libruary, in St. James’s-square? In the first pages 
of the present volume we miss the names of D. F. Macarthy, Charles Macfarlane, 
Charles Mackay, Sir F. Madden, Dr. R. R. Madden, and Daniel Owen Maddyn. 
The value of such a book should consist in the analysis of works, and a state- 
ment as to the best editions. But even in this point the present work fails. It 
gives, for instance, no very distinct account of the works of Macrobius, and 
makes no reference to the Paris edition of 1585, nor the Leipsic edition of 1777. 





A Popular Abridgment of Old Testament History. By J. Talboys Wheeler, 
F.R.G.S. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. This is 
a small but avery valuable book. It is an abridgment of the Old Testament 
History, intended for schools, families, and general reading. The History is 
explained by geographical illustrations and numerous map diagrams ; the object 
of the author being to “throw the whole of the sacred record, with its numerous 
illnstrations from profane history, geographical research and discovery, into one 
continuous and easy narrative.” 





Workmen and their Difficulties. 
and How to Mend them.” London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners-street. 
An amiable attempt to reconcile the differences between employer and employed, 
by inculecating upon both the maxims of the Gospel, and seeking to inspire each 
with the determination to practise them in their own sphere, and in their 





dealings with all others. We wish the author success in her efforts; but 
difficulties she has to contend with are great, for will not listen 
reason, nor selfishness abandon a single advantage in this life for the sake of 
what it regards as only the probable advantages of a world to come. When 
Gospel is acted upon, as if men believed in its promises, there will neither 
“ strikes,” nor the provocation to “ strikes,” amongst the working classes. 
then, such a work as Mrs. Bayly has written may do a little good, and can 
certainly effect no harm. Before publishing a second edition of this book, 
we would recommend the author not to confine her investi into the 
condition of the working classes to their bondage under the Romans. The state 
of those classes in England under the Anglo-Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors, 
is deserving of far more attention than Mrs. Bayly has yet bestowed upon it. 


A Glossary of Scientific Terms for General Use, by Alexander Henry, M.D. 
London: Walton & Maberly, 29, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. The object of this book, it is stated in the preface, is to assist the 
student of scientific works, by “ giving the etymologies and significations of such 
words as are peculiar to the various sciences, together with those of common use 
having special meanings in science.’ Upon an examination of this useful book, 
we feel pleasure in recommending it for general adoption ; but, at the same time, 
regret that Heraldry, “the gentle science,” has been completely overlooked, and 
its technicalities, which may be found in Bailey’s Dictionary, unnoticed. 





The Holy Bible; translated from the Latin Vulgate. Parts I., I1., and ITT. 
London: James Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row ; Dublin: 7, Wellington Quay.—This 
is a Roman Catholic version of the Bible, with Notes, Comments, &c., published 
under the direct sanction of the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland. It is 
brought out in parts to suit the poorer classes, each part containing eighty 
pages, and illustrated with fine copperplate engravings from paintings by the 
first masters. The edition is worthy of observation, as being an effort, by the 
expenditure of a large capital, to popularize the reading of the Scriptures amongst 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 





Helen Douglas ; or, the Pastor’s Wife. By Zaida. Edited by the anthor of 
** Haste to the Rescue.” London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street.—A 
pretty story about a rector and his wife, and all the good they did, and all they 
tried to do. This little book will be read with pleasure; and by many, we trust, 
with profit. pe 

Cesar; with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Historical Memoirs. By W. 
M’Dowall, Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, Edinburgh. Improved 
Edition. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall. A very useful school edition of “ Ceesar’s Commentaries.” What we 
particularly admire in this edition are the Memoir of Czesar, the Synopsis prefixed 
to each book, and the Vocabulary. The only defect that we have been able to 
discover is, that the modern names of places are not distinctly given on all occa- 
sions, with the old and classical designation—for instance, here is all that is stated 
in reference to the word Curiosilites—“ a Celtic tribe, north of the Veneti, in 
Bretagne.” Why not mention that the chief town of the Curiosilites is still 
recognizable—as “ Corseul” in the department of the Cédtes du Nord—that it is 
north of the Veneti,—that is of the district of Vannes, in the department du Mor- 
bihon,—and that both departments constitute a portion of the ancient Duchy of 
Brittany. 





Manual of Prayers for Schools, Public Institutions, and Private Families. 
By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts, 
All the prayers in this little book are selected from the Book of Common Prayer, 
and are printed in an unmutilated form. The services are prefaced by a suffi- 


_ cient number of extracts from the Bible to allow a different passage to be read 





By Mrs. Bayly, author of “ Ragged Homes, | 


every morning and evening for a month, 





A Manual on the Present State of the Law of Wills, adapted as a guide for 
their preparation in single cases: with forms for ordinary use. By George 
Booth, solicitor. London: L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. This book is 
intended as a guide for making wills ; and, with the valuable forms annexed, can- 
not fail to be of great use to all persons who have the good sense, whilst in full 
health, of making that disposition of their property which they would wish to 
have effected for the benefit of their family, friends, and dependents. 





Cottage Carols, and other Poems. By John Swain, author of “The Hart of 
the Hills,’ &c. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., Paternoster-row; Webb, 
Millington, & Co., Wine Office-court, Fleet-street. The author, in his preface, 
states that “‘ the hope of success has had a good deal to do with the publication 
of this book.” A single extract will suffice to show upon what grounds his hope 
has been founded. 


‘The treasures of May! O the treasures of May! 

Great is the sum of them ! 

More than the glories that blaze after day, 
Up in night's diadem ! 

More than the silver drops shining at morn, 
Thick in the meadow-grass ; 

Or the sands saying to tides tempest-toss’d, 
‘ Hither ye cannot pass.’ ’’ 


Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Thomas Brown. 
(Gold Medallist in Classics and Logics, Trinity College, Dublin). 
liam M‘Gee, 18, Nassau-street ; London: Longmans; Edinburgh: Menzies. 
very able paper upon a very difficult subject. 


By Thomas Maguire, A.B. 
Dublin: Wil. 
A 


Outlines of Geography, for the Use of the Edinburgh Academy. Part I. 
Modern Geography. Tenth Edition, revised. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
Tweeddale-court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. In the tenth edition of 
this useful school-book care has been taken to adapt it to the latest geographical 
discoveries, and political changes in Europe. 





Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and Syntaw of Attic Greek, with a 
Vocabulary. For the Use of Schools. By James Fergusson, M.D. (Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale-court. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ‘The examples in this valuable School-book 
are taken from the writings of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the Orators. It is carefully prepared 
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for the advantage of the student, who is supplied at the same time with a voca- 
bulary in Greek and English, containing every word that occurs in the text. 





A Smaller English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D., 
F.R.S., late Professor of English in University College, London, and Mary Caro- 
line Maberly. London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row ; Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts, Paternoster-row. 
There is nothing more difficult than to render a grammar of any language an 
agreeable study to the learner. That difficulty has been encountered by the 
authors, and, in our judgment, overcome. By their manner of teaching, grammar 
has been “ redeemed from the despised position it has held in our schools as a 
system of difficult and unmeaning technicality.” We recommend this book, not 
only as useful to the young, but also as a work well worthy of perusal, even by 
those who are advanced in years. It is alike valuable, instructive, and interesting, 





A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, and on Rivers that carry Sand and Mud, 
and an Essay on Navigable Canals. By Paul Frisi; translated by Major-General 
John Garstin, of the Bengal Engineers. A new edition, corrected. London: 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. All who feel an interest in the navigable im- 
provements of the British islands will find the work of the celebrated Father 
Frisia man eminently skilled in hydrometry and hydraulics—a most useful 
manual. By his means, the wealth and commerce of his native province of 
Lombardy was greatly increased; and a study of his writings will enable 
others to confer great, almost incalculable, advantages upon England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 


Lady Elinor Mordaunt; or, Sunbeams in the Castle. By M t Maria 
Gordon, author .of “ Work; or, plenty to do, and how to do it,” ‘ Sunbeams in 
the Cottage,” &. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. The author states in 
her preface, that in writing the present work, she would entertain many fears and 
doubts respecting it, were “ popularity” her aim or object. Our h is that the 
book will be “ popular ;” first, because it is so constructed as to excite interest in 
the reader; and next, because no one can peruse its pages without feeling the 
benefit of having come in contact with a mind of the highest order—one that has 
employed all its faculties for the benefit of mankind. 


Chambers’s Household Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Robert Carruthers and William Chambers. Illustrated by Keely Halsewelle. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. This is intended as a “ purified”’ edition 
of Shakespeare, upon the plan of Bowdler. All coarse and indelicate expressions 
are expunged, so as to render the book fit for perusal in schools and families. 
Each play is prefaced with an introduction, and followed by notes. We have 
received a specimen number of the edition, and it is only necessary to say of it, 
that it is worthy of the eminent publishers under whose care it is issued. 








A First German Course ; containing the Elements of Grammar, with Exercises 
on each Rule, in German and English, By Falck Lebahn. London: Charles H. 
Clarke, 13, Paternoster-row. This is a very good and useful book for those who 
are beginning to learn German. It affords ample information for practice in the 
pronunciation of German. The essential features of the accidence are placed 
before the student in detail, and each section illustrated by progressive exercises 
in German and English. There is a complete vocabulary, a selection of anec- 
dotes, and a conversational exercise for the learner’s practice in speaking 
German. 


—_— 





Brahmins and Pariahs. London: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. This is 
a most important pamphlet, which cannot fail to cause much discussion both in 
and out of Parliament. It is “‘ An Appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of 
Bengal to the British Government, Parliament, and People, for protection 
against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; setting forth the proceedings by 
which this high officer has interfered with the free course of justice, has destroyed 
capital and trade of British settlers in India, and has created the present dis- 
astrous condition of incendiarism and insurrection now spreading in the rural 
districts of Bengal.” 
holders in India in opposition to the settlement of Europeans in the country. It 
demonstrates how the old monopoly is struggling against free trade, and seeking 
to crush British industry in a British possession. 





Books Receivep.—Heine’s Poems, translated by E. A. Bowring; Longmans. 
Curious Things of the Outside World, by H. Jennings; Boone. Dr. Birch on Con- 
stipated Bowels; Churchill. Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope: La Mer, by 
Michelet ; Hachette, Paris. Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist ; Routledge. Allen’s 
Life of Dundonald ; Routledge. Tromillon’s Lectures on English Law ; Butter- 
worths. Landells’ True Manhood; Nisbet. Hunt's Stammering and Stuttering : 
Longmans. Staunton’s Chess Player; Bohn. The Loose Screw; Saunders, 
Otley, &Co. Artists and Craftsmen; MacMillan &Co. Rogers’s Familiar Illus- 
trations of Scottish Character; Houlston & Wright. Morris’s House for the 
Suburbs; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Godet’s Bermuda; Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Lankester On Food ; Hardwicke. Berkeley and Cowell’s Theory of Vision ; Mac- 
Millan & Co. The Squire; R. Folthorpe. Rogers’s Education in Oxford ; Smith, 
Elder, & Co. Erskine May’s Constitutional History of England; Longmans. 
Mayne Reid’s Wild Hunters; Bentley. 





Revirws.—In the Supplement to Tue Lonpon Review, are published, with the 
story of Mus. Generat Tapoys, Reviews on Books, for which space could 
wot be afforded in this part of th: Paper. 





A Beocar’s Comp.aint!—“ A friend,” says the Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, 
“just now tells me of an old beggar, accomplished in his vocation, who used to 
lament over the degeneracy of the age, saying that ‘men now-a days didna ken 
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how to beg; that Kelso weel beggit was worth fifteen shillings ony day! 


Loxp Srarroxp.—Lord Hervey, in his Memoirs, gives a frightful picture of 
this nobleman, who was, he says :—‘ A loquacions, rich, illiterate, cold, tedious, 
constant haranguer in the House of Lords, who neither spoke sense, nor English. 
There was nothing so low as his dialect, except his understanding, nor anything 
80 tiresome as his public harangues, except his private conversation.” 








The pamphlet exposes the system carried on by office- | 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“ Orley Farm” is the title of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new work, about to be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in monthly parts. Each number to 
contain two illustrations by J. E. Millais. 

“‘ Raspberry Moon ; or, a July among the Woods and Waters of the Red Man,”’ 
by the Rev. John Hoskyns Abrahall, is the pretty title of a new work which 
Messrs. have in the press. 

Mr. W. B. Scott’s “ Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts,” is nearly ready, and will be published by Messrs, 


“Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Apennines,” by Agnes and 
Maria Catlon; a new and revised edition of the Rev. Hugh Hughes’ 
“Female Characters of Holy Writ;’’ and De Quincy “On Self-Education,” 
with Hints on Style and Political Economy, are in the press, and will shortly be 
published. 

A new publication is announced to appear in a few days, to be continued 
monthly, under the title of ‘‘ The Owlet Papers.’’ This periodical will present an 
arrangement of events, past and passing, together with a critical commentary, 
which will render it a useful political and literary reference of the day. In the 
first number will commence “ Falconfels, the Home of an Ancient Family,” by 
one of its members, the writer having founded his work on fact and living 
character. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press a new work on Domestic Medicine, 
including the latest discoveries in Medical Science, by John Gardner, M.D. 
Also, “ Tremorne,” a novel, by J. Blagden, and a new novel by the author 
of ‘‘ Cousin Stella.” 

Messrs. Macmillan announce the ‘‘ Memoirs, Correspondence, and Unpublished 
Writings of M. de Tocqueville,’ by G. de Beaumont. Translated from the 
original with the author’s permission. 

Messrs. Day & Son are preparing the following new publications :—“ The 
Church’s Floral Kalendar,’’ compiled by Emily Cuyler; illuminated by W. Rh. 
Tymms. ‘The May Queen,” by Alfred Tennyson : illuminated by Mrs. Hartley. 
*‘A Sunday Book for Children,” illuminated by Owen Jones. ‘The English 
School of Painting in Water Colours,” its theory and practice fully explained, and 
illustrated by Aaron Penley. A series of Chromolitho-graphic fac-similes of thirty 
water-colour drawings by Joseph Nash, illustrating Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro. 
gress,’ with corresponding portions of the text. ‘“ Anatomy for Artists,” by 
John Marshall; with 120 illustrations by J. 8. Cuthbert. A series of Photo. 
graphs, by Francis Bedford. A volume of Etchings, by the Members of the 
Junior Etching Club. The last Chinese Expedition, eight views by Major 
Masters. ‘“ Sports and Scenery —North British America,’ by Captain 
Hardy, R.N. 

In consequence of the long felt demand for the early numbers of Punch, which 
for years have been out of print, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans have determined upon 
issuing a new edition, which they call the “ History of the Last Twenty Years,” 
to be published in monthly and alternate-monthly volumes ; each volume con- 
taining a half-year and a year’s numbers. 

Messrs. Dolman have two new works in the press,—‘‘ The Pearl of the 
Sanctuary,” a collection of prayers compiled in the year 1709, revised and 
corrected by Miss A. M. Stewart, and “‘ Ailey Maguire; or, Poor-Law Guardians 
and Irish Mission Schools.” 

Another portion of the library of Sir John Savile will be sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on Wednesday, Feb. 6, consisting of early 
manuscripts of singular rarity. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY 25rn tro JANUARY 3lsr. 
M‘Leod (Walter). Middle Class Atlas, 1961. 
4to. sewed. 2s. 


Martin Theodore. The Odes of Horace. 
Translated into English verse; with Life 


Alm (F.). A Practical Grammar of the Ger- 
man language. 12mo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Ahn (F.). A New, Practical, and Easy Me- 
thod of Learning the German Language. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. and Notes. Second edition. Post 8vo. elcth. 
Arnold (Matthew). A Translation of Homer. 9s, 

Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Newton (Rev. R.). King’s Highway. 18mo. 
Admiralty Administration: its Faults'and De- 2s. 6d. 

faults. 5s. Noake (John). Worcester Sects. Feap. Svo. 
A Year Book of Facts. 1861. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

cloth. 5s. Pick (Dr. E.). On Memory, and the Rational 





Means of Improving it. 12mo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Pycroft (Rev. J.). Twenty years in the Church. 
Post 8vo. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 

Parkinson (G. H.). A Handy Book for the 
Common Law Judges’ Chambers, 12mo. 
cloth. 7s. 

Practical Commentary on St. Matthew. By 
G. B. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Reid (Mayne). The Wild Huntress. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Rawlinson, (George). The Contrasts of Chris- 
tianity with Heathen and Jewish System:. 
8vo. 9s. s 

Rivers (Thomas). The Rose Amateur’s Guide 
Seventh edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

Rogers & Johnston's Atlas. United States, 
British Central America. 

Richards (M.T.). Life in Israel. Run an! 
Read Library. Feap. boards. 2s. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

Scott (Lady). The Skeleton in the Cupboard. 


Bridel (Mons.). The Pastor of the Desert. 
Translated. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bowes (Rev. G.). Illustrative Gatherings for 
Preachers and Teachers. Feap. Svo. cloth. 
Second edition. 5s. . , 

Boyd (Dr. G.). Anthon’s Horace. New edi- 
tion. 12mo. roan. 5s. 

Bohn's English Gentleman's Library—Wal- 
pole’s Correspondence. Voll. 9s. 

Bohn’s Classical Library—Standard Library 
Class Atlas. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bohn’s [Illustrated Library — Anderson's 
Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. 5s. 

Brown (J. H.). Mercantile Navy List. 1961. 
Royal 8vo. cloth. 10s. 

——— Part 2. Royal 8vo. sewed. is. 

Chesterfield’s Advice tohis Son. New edition. 
Royal 32 mo cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts—Cwsar, by 
Long. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 

Cooper (C.H. & T.). Athenz Cantabrigiensis. 
Vol. Il. 1586-1609. 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

Dickens’s Works. Illustrated Library Edition. 


Second 


Post 8vo. cloth. Pickwick Papers, Vo.1I. New and cheap edition. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. eloth. 5s. 
Essays and Reviews. Fourth edition. 10s. 6d. Sheppard (G.). The Fall of Rome, and the 


Rise of the New Nationalities. Post svyo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Sir E. B. Lytton’s Novels, Vol. XVI. Rienzi. 
Vol. If. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Trollope (Anthony), Doctor Thorne. Fifth 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Tytler (M. Fraser). Tales of Good and Grea‘ 
Kings. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Tales from Blackwood. Vol. XII. 1s. 6d. 

The Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, and 
the House of Commons. lith year. Cor- 

16mo. 


Fownes (G.). Manual of Chemistry. 8th 
edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Grey (Mrs.). The Young Husband. 
Parlour Library, vol. CCXXVII. 2s. 

Hardwick’s (T. 8.). Photographic Che- | 
mistry. 6th edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. | 
7s. 6d. 

Herbert's (Rev. C.). 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lyon’s (Robert). Treatise on Fever. 8vo. 
cloth. 12s. 6d 


12mo. 


Neology Not True, &c. 








Lockhart, W. Medical Missionary in China. | rected to January, 1861. Cloth, 
Memoir of Abraham Lincoln, President Elect | gilt. 5s. 
of the United States, Feap. 8vo. 1s. | The Stratford Shakspeare. Vol. I. Post 
Morgan (Rev. A. A.). The Mind of Shake. | 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
peare. Second edition. Feap. Svo. cloth. | The Circle of the Sciences. New Edition. 
| Meteyard (Miss E.). Give Bread: Gain | Voll. Post 8vo. 5s. 
| Love. 18mo. cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. Vaughan (R.). Revolutions in English Histor’. 


Vol. II. 
gion). 15s. 

Whewell (W.). The Mathematical Works of 
J. Barrow. 8vyo. cloth, 15s, 


May (Thomas Erskine). The Constitutional 8vo. cloth. (Revolutions in Rel- 
History of England. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

M‘Leod (Walter). The Life and Travels of 

| St. Paul, 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 


. Entomological—12, Bedford-row. 
British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
** Notes on Chichester Cathedral.” By W. Siater, 


Medical—32a, George-street, Hanover-square. 
TveEspayY. 
Civil Engi 25, Great George-street, Westmin- 
‘an. Searned "desunsion on Mr. Braithwaite’s 

P. —** On the River Wandle.” 

Pathological, 53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

Photographic, King’s College, Strand. Annual General 
Meeting. 

Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen 
**On Fishes.” 


WEDNESDayY. 


Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘On the Con- 
dition of the Water Supply of London.” By George 
R. Burnell, C.E. 

Geological—Somerset House. ‘ Onthe Altered Rocks 
of the Western and Central Highlands of Scotland.” 
By Sir R. FE. Murchison and A. Geikie, Esq. 

Pharmaceutical—17, Bloomsbury-square. 

Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
‘© On the Races of Man.” By J. Crawturd, Esq., 
Pres. 

7 4, London Institution, Finsbury Cireus. E. W. Brayley, 

Exq., ‘* On Physical Geology and Geography—-North 
— South Polar Regions.” 


TuursDay. 


Royal—Burlington House. The Bakerian Lecture— 
“On the Absorption and Radiation of Heat by 
Gases and Vapours; and on the Physical Connec- 
tion of Radiation, Absorption, and Conduction.” 
By Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Antiquaries—Somerset House. 

Linnwan—Burlington House. A. G. Moore, Esq., ‘‘On 
the occurrence of Festuca ambigua, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Chemical Burlington House. Professor Field ‘On 
the Carbonatesof Copper, Nickel, and Cobalt.” 

, Artists and Amateurs—Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 

»» Royal Institution— Professor Tyndall ‘‘ On Electricity.” 
Zovlogical—11, Hanover-square. 

» Fine Arts—9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. ‘‘ On the 
Development of the Musical Style.” By the Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. 


Fripay. 


” 
” 


@m Dw 
Poe 


8 ,, Astronomical—Somerset House. 

8 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Hux- 
ley—‘‘ On the Nature of the Earliest Stages of the 
Development of Animals.” 

SaTURDAY. 
33 ,, Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Dr. E. Frank- 


and—-‘*‘ On Inorganic Chemistry.” 











Exrata.—In our report of Learned Societies, &c., page 92, 
second and third lines from bottom, read ‘‘ carbon”’ for “‘ ether” 
in both cases. 








*,* ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE REQUESTED TO 
BE ADDRESSED TO “THE EpiTor,” AND NOT TO 
ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUP- 
POSED TO BE CONNECTED, WiTtH “THE LonpDoN 
REVIEW.” 








The Volume of “Tue Loypon Revizw” is 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and 
News-A gents, price 10s. Covers for binding the 
Volumes, 28. each. Any of the back Numbers will 
he sent by Post, on receipt of five postage stamps. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OLYTECHNIC.—MR. RAMSDEN will 
give his New MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT on the 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS, at the POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, Limited, every Evening at Fight 
o'clock, All the other LECTURES, DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
&c. &c. continued, 
The Morning and Evening Classes are now in operation, and 
the Laboratory is open for Analyses and Students. 
NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION will be open to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, on 
payment of 6d. each, and the Directors are willing to negotiate 
with Schools, and Religious and other Societies, for the admis- 
sion of numbers on the most liberal terms. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss 

4 EMMA STANLEY having returned from her tour 
through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
and India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three, 
afternoon.—Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be 
taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 


\ R. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTER- 
+ TAINMENT, the CABINET of CURIOSITIES, 
Polygraphie Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO- 
NIGHT, and every evening (except Saturday), at 8. Private 
boxes, £1. 13.; stalls and box stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; amphi- 
theatre, 1s. A plan ofthe stalls may be seen, and seats secured 
without extra charge, at the box-office, from 10 till 4. Morning 
performance, Saturday, Feb. 2nd, at 3. 














M8, AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 


.. R. JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR 
ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
Fight. wise? and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
KOYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, Is., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
sud at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA 
GARDEN.— Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—Great 
Combination of Attraction ! Balfe’s new Opera and the Panto- 
mime. The enthusiastic approbation bestowed by the Public 
on each succeeding representation of BIANCA places this 
chef-d aucre of the = composer pre-eminently above all 
previous successes, and renders it imperative with the manage- 
ment in obedience to the wishes of their Patrons, that it should 
be repeated every evening until further notice. MONDAY, 
February 4, and during the Week, Balfe’s BIANCA, THE 
BRAVO'S BRIDE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. 
A. Laurence, H. Wharton, H. Corri, St. Albyn, Distin, 
Lyall, Wallworth, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. 
fred Mellon. HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, Words by 


J. V. Brid . Produced by Mr. Edward Stirling. Messrs. 
W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Boleno, Hildyard, 
Milano, Barnes, Tanner, Mdme. Boleno, Clara Morgan, 


Mdile. Lamoureux, Mdme. Pierron and Mons. Vaudris. Com- 
mence at Seven. No charge for booking, or Fees to Boxkeepers. 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
MONDAY, February 4th, and during the Week, to com- 
mence at Seven, with Sheridan's Comedy of THE RIVALS: 
Acres, Mr. Buckstone; Sir Lucius O'Trigger, Mr. John 
Brougham (who is re-engaged); Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. 
Chippendale ; Captain Absolute, Mr. William Farren; Falk- 
land, Mr. Howe; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Poynter; Julia, Miss 
Hayden; Lucy, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam; and Lydia Languish, 
Miss Fanny Stirling. After which the Pantomime of QUEEN 
LADY-BIRD. The last Morning Performance of the Panto- 
mime on Thursday next, February 7th. Commence at Two, 
and concluding by a quarter-past Four. 





EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who 
will appear every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On 
MON DAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss kK. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
ar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fisher, 
illington, Falconar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And the sacoentl Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM 
A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Com- 
mence at Seven, Acting Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 





Great Success of the new petite Drama, by J. P. Wooler, 
Esq., of The Silver Wedding. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. —Sole Lessee 

and Directress, Miss SVANBOROUGH.—On MON- 

DAY, and during the Week, the entertainments will com- 
mence with the new and Original petite Drama, entitled THE 
SILVER WEDDING; sapported by Messrs. Parselle and 
Mowbray, Mesdames Selby, F. Huges, and C. Saunders. 
After which the popular and original Grand Fairy Burlesque 
Extravaganza, by H. J. Byron, Esq., entitled CINDERELLA, 
or the Prince, the Lackey, and the Little Glass Slipper; 
characters by Messrs. J. Rogers, Turner, Poynter, and J. 
Clarke; Mesdames Saunders, Oliver, Simpson, Karson, 
Lavine, Rosina Wright, and the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. 
To conclude with DID I DREAM IT? supported by Messrs. 
J. Clarke, Poynter, and J. Bland; Mesdames Selby, Lavine, 
and Kate Karson. Acting Manager, Mr. W. H. Swanborough, 
Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at 7. 3 





IGN LIFE ASSURANCE 


S° VERE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


DrrEctonrs. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 


John Ashburner, FEsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Mesars. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


NN cinteieidekiuennneciotgbansontinaii £500,000 
Invested Funds................ccce00s - 110,000 
Annual Income .................se0008 - 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 


No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 


55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 


Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death, 


The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 





A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 

No Exrrza Premium vor Vo_tcyterrs. 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 

Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 


Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 





5, Cannon-street, West, E.C, 








i 


HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, S., 
eight miles from London. For Professional and General 


Edueation. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate. 
Number small. 


Address, A. Grover, as above. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
WIDOW LADY, residing in a Fashionable 


__ Watering-place, in South Devon, is desirous to RE- 
CEIVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and 
EDUCATE with her own daughters, where they will enjoy the 
highest educational advantages combined with maternal sulici- 
tude and care, an the comforts of a refined and elegant home. 
The residence is situate on an eminence commanding extensive 
sea and land views. The healthful cheerful appearance and 
noble bearing of the lady’s own daughters, is ample proof of 
the salubrity of the climate and the careful attention bestowed 
upon them. Unusual advantages are offered to children of 
delicate constitutions, and to young ladies of neglected edu- 
cation who may wish to see a little genteel society. References 
given and required. 


For further particulars, apply to X. Y., Calder’s Library, 
Bathurst-street, Hyde-park. 





RIVATE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
ORIGINAL PUBLIC ACTS OF CHARLES IL, 
AND ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAM SALT, having bestowed much time and 





| attention in tracing out and arranging the printed copies o 


Private Acts of King George I., and previous reigns, will be 
thankful to any person who can, before the Ist March, refer 
him to any collection of such Private Acts, so as to enable him 
to improve his list. He will also be glad to hear of any sets of 
the Private Acts dated before 1814, or of the original Public 
Acts, black letter folio, 18th to 20th Charles II., or of any Col- 
lections thet have been formed of Royal Proclamations. 


Letters to be addressed to Witutam Sart, Esq., 23, Park- 
square, Regent’s-park, London, N.W. 
lst February, 1861. 


qXHIBITIONS OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walle 
may select from the largest gallery in the worid, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.--An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—-PAU L 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, B.C. 


a 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 

1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
speciuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
RRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 








ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every tad pe of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


LP gee for DRAWING and DINING- 

ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church, The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—-W ALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 


M USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 
| and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 
Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 11s. 6d. to 
403.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 





N ECHI & BAZIN’S DRESSING-CASES, 
DRESSING-BAGS, and an extensive variety of 

appreciable Novelties adapted for Presents, at 4, LEADEN- 

HALL-STREET, and 112, REGENT-STREET. 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and prsperaees by Her Majesty's 

c 


Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





| | EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 
BeGE Fess covccvsccccsscecssccssesessses 308. and 36s. per doz. 
BE GHEE OOS sevnsescsecessdsecies 42s. 488. 546.608. ,, 
PORE GET ccc cccssnccccsescesisactsincices MED Oe 86 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 


a, ere: SU 

St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s, 30s. 368. = ,, 

GREE Sinckncicccagsantniedetoiaghentiness 366.428. ,, 

Champagne ................+. 42s. 48s. GOs. 6s. 78s. ,, 
Finest Growth Clarets, 60s8., 728., 848.; red and white 


Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to $is.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyan, Maraschino, 
Curacgoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-offlice Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 
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GUSH & FERGUSON, 


ARTISTS AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLERY—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY 
MOURNING at their 
description is 


Prices are and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


y sumounee that GREAT SAVING ma 
t. 


Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in ‘ ourning 
Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at s moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


be made by PURCHASING 
M. ing Costume of every 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





ICOLL’S LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 
“ Toga” was for a time in danger through an innovat- 
ing garment, called “ Lacerna,” a species of surcoat thrown 
over the rest of the dress; at one period it us the place 
of the “Toga” to so great a degree that one of the Emperors 
orders restricting the use of the “ Lacerna” in 
either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
rivate dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the Brit'sh 
useum, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
yt it by Royal Letters patent. The original gracefulness 
ing , the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 
trade mark—*‘* Nicoll’s Lacerna '’—may, like ‘‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,” 
be as familiar in our yt o ae a words.” wie. 
amongst the hi an i classes, not proved 
value of “‘ Nicoll’s"’ two-guinea Paletot ?—and who will say that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London oe “Ey 116, 118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-sqnare, 
Manchester—have not ly influenced the downfall of the 
ded, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 
ieges were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and 
even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made 
from Picked Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is called 
** Lacerna Crorn,” the neutral colours of which are produced 
by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this garment may be rendered Shower—not Air—Proof, may 
also be seen in operation in Regent-street. 





OV ELTIES.—Many such are now being 

exhibited at Messrs. Nicoll's new ware-rooms, for ladies’ 
mantles and riding-habita, fur instance, Highland waterproof 
cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length of the figure. 
Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood, 
with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower 
part, and leaving the wearer's arms free. The cloak is in- 
valuable as a wrap in travelling in carriage or walking 
exercise ; and as it hts all figures it is the best present taken 
from London to the country. Seal-fur, and cloth jackets are 
also exhibited, the latter called au coin du feun—skilled fore- 
women attending to ladies’ riding-habits and trowsers. This 
branch, with the juvenile department, is now added to the 
original place of business, namely, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street, where the best skill and materials of France, Germany, 
and England, with moderate price, may always be met with. 





NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill 


Magazine, of October, 1860, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘‘ Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy's dress that has appeared these hundred 
years.” Inorder to place this great improvement in boys’ 
dress within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicoll now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 
There is a large selection of Paletots, Overcoats, and other 
garments prepared for young gentlemen coming home for the 
holidays. 


H.J.& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
London. 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STRERT, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 

. SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
meay Teeviaions to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 


To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 














has been found highly beneficial —Manufactured (with the | 


utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-strect, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


a — a SUE 





INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


IMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
relief of persons suffering from Influenza. 
generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and 
a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, 
as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses 
(frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previ- 
ously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of Simco’s Essence or Linsexp. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 
28. 9d. each. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the — organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure ; therefore —— during the wet and 
wintry season, with a KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, ® cough or ; one alike for the young or 
the aged.— Prepared and in boxes, Is. 1}d.; and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 





ee 


A LOCUST BOOKS, & 

of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern o, 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulay 
printed on the shortest notice ; all kind of copper-plate print. 
ing with economy and 

CARD-PLATES.— Engraved in various styles with despate). 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter- work of ev: iption - 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die in, and colours, wi; 
cust, and ialtials, ond pauted. adtiome, ‘withent change tt 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS i, 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super. 


| fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 


GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, varioys 
degrees, 5s. each. 


NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 


SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 64, 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as.any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Lately removed from 49, Fleet-street.) 








COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, , &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary e y of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been, induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 





PURITY OF COMPLEXION 
And a Softness and Delicacy of Skin are realized by the use of 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Bo- 
tanical Preparation. This Royally-patronized and Ladies’ 





esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, and puri- | 


fying action on the Skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, 
spots, discolouration, and other cutaneous visitations. It ob- 
viates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with re- 
ference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,” ASK FOR “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


| ign Ah COD LIVER OIL, | 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.”’ 

Sirk HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

und, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroyed.” 

Dr. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.‘ [have employed Dr. de Jongh’s O1] with great 
advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 
in the atrophic diseases of children.” 





De. pz Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Impsriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 


SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 








66, QuEEN-stREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wornersrooyw & Co., 4, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Sras,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 


The first two a | any mght to state that aw | supply Starch to Her Majesty's 


Laundry, as no other Stare re used, nor has been used 


| for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 


I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 


| nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
| 


j 
| 
; 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 





& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


NE PATENT FIRE-IGNITOR, Eight a 

Penny. Lights the fire instantaneously, without the 
aid of wood or paper. By eae one square of the above 
under a layer of coals a most brilliant flame immediately issues 
and burns up, making a beautiful bright fire in a few minutes, 
To Bachelors this would be found invaluable, either for shaving 
or making a kettle boil in three minutes. Sold wholesale by 
BALL & CO., 2, Norfolk-street, Vauxhall-street, Lambeth, §,, 
and at all Oil-shops and Grocers in town or country. Carriage 
free to all Railway Stations. 








INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, —- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S8. EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 


‘*The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.”’—Commercial Daily List. 





NEW MUSIC. 


OS Y LIPPED 
**’Tis better be off with the old love, 
Before you're on with the new.” 


Composed by Francesco Brrerr. Sung with immens? 
success by Miss Pooie and Louisa Vinnine. Price 3s. 


Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 


TTENDEZ MOI. Conversation pendant | 


Danse. Par Francesco Berger. Price 2s. 6d. 
Apprson & Co., 210, Regent-street. 





KATE 





—— 


W THEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmal 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guiness. 


New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... : 





With One Stop, Oak Case (reduced price) ................ “ 
Piano Model, One Stop, polished (unique wind indi- 
a, aaa a iaabiiiat hits :itiMiiediadnuntntgatitesaiatl - 


With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators 


With Three Stops, effeetive forte stops................00000- 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto ............ 1 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... 2 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ : 


With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto 
(The best and most effective instrument made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALExaNDR®, with all the latest improvemen™ 
from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. & Co.’s new Piano-Hs 
moniums, 


Wueartstone & Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 
—— 4 














HE AQUARIUM—LLOYD' 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128pages and 88 cuts, for 
stamps. 


Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-ros4, 
London, W. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL AND CLASS BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


Second Edi in 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 
(Shortly) —— 


ONTES, par EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, 

with Notes Grammatical and , and a Short 

Biographical Notice of the Author. Aveustus JEssop, 
Mc. Head Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. 


' es 12mo cloth, 
BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES. A French 
Book for Military Students. By Tu. Karcuenr, B.A., 


Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Fellow of Magdal my etn and formerly of the 

ellow o en : one 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Seventh thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, ted to the ment 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. NinthThousand. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ow complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prole- 

ena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools and 


es. 
St. Matthew, 


olle 
o9 the Parts may still be had cqpaneiety. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, ls. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; 


St. John, 2s. 
GERMAN. 
GRAESER’S THESAURUS of GERMAN POETRY, 


consisting of Select Pieces by the most celebrated authors, 
from the classical period to the present day. With Explana- 
tory Notes, preceded by a short History of German Poetry, 
forming a Library of the Modern Poets of Germany. Spe- 
— adapted for the use of Schools. 8vo. cloth, 480 pages, 


6s. 6d. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
Verse. With a close English Translation and Brief Notes. 
oy 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. sewed, 


1s. 6d, 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated 
(unabridged) from the Original French Edition. By HENRY 
W. DULCKEN. 18mo. cloth, price 5s, 6d. KEY to ditto, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition enlarged and improved. 1 vol, 


8vo., 5s. 6d. 
DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 12mo. 


cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD’S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVALENTS 

for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

STEINMETZ’S (Professor at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING BOOK; with Notes and Dictionary, 
12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

STEINMETZ.—The ACCIDENCE of GERMAN 
GRAMMAR ; showing, ina Tabular Form, the Reflections 
of the various Parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

STEINMETZ’S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners ; with a Key. *12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the GER.- 
MAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Ninth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 
German Grammar. 11th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 

Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING-BOOK. 


Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. Hermann. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Univer- 


sity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK; with Notes. 


12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Seeond Edition, revised, 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German; with Rules for Pro- 
nunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. uare 16mo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. In English and German (only). 


ismo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES AND 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CONVER.- 
SATION. , Second Edition. Square 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISC HEL S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 
Edition, cloth, 5s. 

FRENCH. 

0. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 
chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENC 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. i 
Edition. Thick vol. 12mo, roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. Ia Two Parts. 

AND WORD 


32mo. cloth, 2s. 
MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE 

ae ag Ae plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
, Is. 64. 


*.” These little books will be found extremely usefal t - 
vinners and stadents of the French Leageage a 


BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in En ish and French, with Models of Receipts, 
~etters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. bound, 


D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AYS and WORDS of MES of LETTERS. 
the Rev. Jams Lo 


Author of “ Years in the 
Rectory,” &c. 
oF is a large class of readers who will enjoy these anec- 
dotes.” Review, Jan 2. 


“Mr. Pycroft has done the thing he intended to do. Hehas 

collected out of many the facts of the greatest in- 

pa Nphrarnamelt ae > oe ”  ahaanaraes Aue trace aecae 
an 


their .”’—Globe, . 28. 

** We give a hearty word of welcome to Mr. 8 book, 
eS Se 6 oe .”"—Oritiec, 
an, 26. 

** One of the most ing of his pages is that on the Errors 
of the Press,”’—Atheneum, Jan. 19. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, Ww. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


66 HINOVNICKS,” and other Provincial 
Tales. From the Russian of Soutrxow. Translated 
and Edited, with Notes and Explanations of Russian Official 
and Provincial Life, 
By Frepericx Astox, " 

**We recommend the book to the attention of all to whom 
Russia is an object of aversion, fear, or suspicion, as well as to 
those who look to her as the coming leader of the world.’’— 
Spectator, Jan. 26.- 

‘«The work will afford considerable information and no little 
amusement to those who like to get a peep at jobbery from be- 
hind the scenes.””’— Post, Jan. 15, 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 








NEW NOVEL BY MISS CUYLER. 


C HANGE ; or, Some P in the Life of 
Basil Rutherford. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth bds. 
“* Change’ has many good points. It is a good story in 
which the denouement is not after the manuer of novels. . . . . 
The book is cheerful, sensible, and good. It is free from cant 

of all kinds.’’—Spectator, Jan. 19. 

‘This short tale is ete with incident and adventure. It 
is written in an animated strain, and presents an agreeable va- 
riety, with its numerous papeanee several events. 
‘ Change “is a correct title to such a volume, and the reader who 
expects entertainment will not be disappointed.” —Sun, Jan. 19, 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of the PRESENT STATE of the 
LAW of WILLS. Adapted as a Guide for their Prepa- 
ration in simple cases, with Forms for Ordinary Use. 
By Groner Boor, Solicitor. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, the Fourth and a Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
WENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 
Author of ‘‘Elkerton Rectory,” ‘Ways and Words,” &c. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ona —_ Plan, compiled from the 
best authorities, English and Foreign, and completed to the 
resent time ; with numerous Tables and a General Index. By 
gNRrY G. Bony. [Illustrated by 150 engravings on wood, and 
51 accurate Maps engraved on steel. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
Or, _ the Maps coloured, 7s, 6d. Or, without the Maps, 
3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


TANDARD LIBRARY ATLAS OF CLAS- 

SICAL GEOGRAPHY, 22 large coloured Maps, accord- 

ing to the latest authorities, with a complete ae (accen- 

sero eng the latitude and longitude of every place named 

in the . Imperial 8vo. chiefly engraved by the Messrs. 
Walker, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Inquiries having frequently been made for Maps illustrative of 
the historical and geographical authors published in Bohn's 
Classical Library, the ory Atlas is intended to supply that 
want, and will be found, it is believed, unexceptionable both as 
to literary and artistic execution. In the Index, which is very 
complete, the classical quantities are generally marked, whence 
we have ventured to it accen . 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR 
FEBRUARY. 
Handsomely printed in Demy 8vo., and illustrated with 


ortrait and plates, at 9s. per volume, commencin 
: with VoL. of , 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker 
Lord Dover, and others, the notes of all previous Editors, and 
additional Notes by Persr Cunninenam. Illustrated with 
aap pem ag fine Portraits engraved on steel. To be completed 
in 9 vols. 


Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
DUCATIONAL ATLASES, selected from 
the Maps designed and arranged under the superintend- 
ence of the Rociet for the Diffusion of Useful Saoutodge. 
Used in Harrow and other Schools. 
MODERN, 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Thirty ; New edition, enlarged, with Index (1960). 
Price 12s. 6d. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fourteen Maps, with Index (1960). Price 7s. 
CLASSICAL. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-three Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index. Price 7s. 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two Maps, with Inder. 
Price £1. 11s. 6d, half morocco, gilt edges. 

THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-five Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 

London: Evwaxp Srayxrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 








This dey is published, in post 8vo., Iustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
"THE RUSSIANS AT wee litel 
Theatres they frequent, and Soe thar anh, drink, and enjoy 


and Music, end to of Historical interest in 
and about Moscow’ By SuTHERLAND Epwarps. , 


London : Wau. H. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-«treet. 





This day is published, in 8vo., cloth, price 12s., 
COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


Appointments, as also for the Instruction of M 


Students generally. By J. R. Youne, formerly Professor 
Mathematics in Belfast College. , y ad 


London: Wa. H. Attzy & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 





Just Published. New Edition. Price ls., with 14 Lithographic 


ANDBOOK OF ALPHABETS AND 
ORNAMENTS. By the Author of ‘‘ Suggestions for 


London: Barnard & Son, 339, Oxford-street. 





On February 9th, Feap. 8vo., extra cloth, 2s. 6d., 


USINESS LIFE; OR, SOME OF THE 

EXPERIENCES of a LONDON TRADESMAN, with 

Familiar Anecdotes and Illustrations, and Practical Informa- 
tion for Men in Business. 


Hovtstow & Wricut, 66, Paternoster-row, London. 





R. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS in various 
departments of Literature, sent free by post. 


Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY SILVERPEN. 
Frontispiece and title, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


IVE BREAD—GAIN LOVE. By Exiza 


Mereryarp (Strverren), Author of “The Doctor's Little 
Daughter,” “‘ Lilian’s Golden Hours,” &c. 


London : Wrii1am TeGeG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, royal 32mo. cloth, ls. 6d., 


ORD CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO 
HIS SON ON MEN AND MANNERS, to which is 
sat Selections from Colton’s Lacon, or Many Things in Few 


London: Witt1am Teco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s., by post 1s. 4d., 


RAHMINS AND PARIAHS. 

An Appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to 

the British Govesnaniat, Parliament, and People, for protec- 

tion against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; setting forth 

the proceedings by which this high officer has interfered with 

the free course of Justice, has destroyed Capital and Trade of 

British Settlers in India, and has created the present disas- 

trous condition of incendiarism and insurrection now spreading 
in the rural districts of Bengal. 


** Every office in the country is held by men pledged to 
oppose the settlement of Europeans in the country, and they 
are able to make their own statements.’’"—Letter from Times’ 
Correspondent, dated Calcutta, 8th December, 1860, and 
published in the Times of 14th January, 1861. 


James Ripaway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





This day is Published, price One Shilling, 


HE GREAT COTTON QUESTION: 


Where are the Spoils of the Slave? Addressed to the 
Upper and Middle Classes of Great Britain. By }, 


** Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong; that useth his nei Shour’b ser- 
vice without wages, and giveth him not for his work,”’— 
Jer. xx. 11-13. 


Macmitian & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

With a New Searenny Volume. Imlustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPZADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years, The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


URKE’'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE for 1961, 31s. 8d., published at 38s. ; Clergy 
List for 1861, 8s. 4d., published at 10s.; D’Albert’s Album 
for 1861, 8s. 9d., published at 10s. 6d.; Mill on the Floss, by G. 
Eliot, 10s., published at 12s.; Post-Office Directory for 1861, 
30s., published at 36s.; Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to 
Year, 2nd series, 8s. 9d., published at 10s. 6d.—Catalogues 
gratis and post-free. 
8. & T. Grupert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of 

England, London, E.C. 


N.B. All books, magazines, periodicals, quarterly reviews, 
&c., supplied on the same terms. 2d. Discount in the Shilling. 


vue NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 

HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen 
otedy and treatment of Nervous Debi , Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions which suf- 
ferers may obtain acure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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woopnp’s GAZIN 
B es S BMS fat MAGAZINE, 


School and Life ; it Romance and Resity. 


Carthage and its 


The Transatlantic Telegraph— Route 
e ° 
‘ ' —Part XIII. 


Witttas Buacxwoon & Gone, Edinburgh and London. 


FRASER’ MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
2s, 6d, contains :— 


English fe Bury of Tbe 
Cad fe Noth or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
’ 4 Chapters 


“The a ke. ke. 





London ; Panes, Sox, & Bovax, Wert Stesad, wc, 





D UBLIN UN IVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


No. 338. For FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
. Ships in Armour, with an en 
‘ An" Only Son. "ay the Autor of yt en en 
3. Antrim C nent IL. 


- The Maori ar, t 

; Py —In Memoriam, 
_Ksceat Popular evel 

. Direct st, Present and to Come, 
’ ‘Sir Henry 


10. The Work-a-Da Word of Franee. 
ll. Notes on New Hooks. 
12. Prospective Politics. 


Dublin: Wreautam Ropsetsow. London; Hurst & Buacxzrr. 


, This day is published, 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW.— 
oe The First Number of a New Volume. 


1 Sheliev aud his recent Biographers. 
WW. pares oar Se Seanety of the Scottish Lowlands. 


| Engine “9 i OS 
oi viart hes British, and German. 


XI. rts wd hie Policy. 
Edlinbargh : T.& T. Cranx, London: Tue. Apaus, & Co, 


r\HE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW 
REVIEW, for FRURUARY, } acon of the Unieod 


New Series, is this day 
prevent day 


Lhe Trial of Lord Cochrane.—I1. 
- The late Thomas Jarman.—1LV. The 

» Court.—V. Stokes on the Liens of Attornies and Solicitors. 
-- VL The Bench and Bar of France.—VU. Coneise Forms of 
Wills. —VILL. Recent Works on the Law of Shipping.—IX. The 
Elective Franchise, and the Mode of its E ion to the 
Working Classes.—X. on Settlements.—XL Lord 
Brougham on the British Constitation.—XII. Best on Evi- 
dence.—XU1. Hare on XIV. Military Law 
aad Military Jeages . Lord Auckland's Diaries of Cor- 
a L. The Case of Anderson, the Fugitive Slave. 


SZ4NQoew ww 
Hie 








Law Amendment Societ Socks: Magnan Eagers with some 
Remarks them .— Rxamination Questions.— 
Notices of py no agi ah of the Quarter, &c. &c. &c. 

» Her Majesty's Law 


London : Burrsawosrus, 7, Flee 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by 
Davip Masson. 
No. XVL., for FEBRUARY, 1961. 
CONTENTS, 


I. Last of the Protectionists. By W. Skeen; * 
Th. Denies Me Care ene 10. A Second 


Itt, Revensha. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “‘ Geoffrey 
. IV., V., and VL 
IV. Bton 


V. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown's 
School-Days.”’ 
Chaps. XXXVLIT. and ¥XXIX. 
VL — Societies and the Bocial Science Association. By 
M. Ludlow. Part I. 
VIL. vp i By Christina G. Rossetti. 
VIII. Ghost he didn't see. 
1X. New Zealand. 
X. Metropolitan Distress. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
XI. Letter from Professor Henslow. 


Volumes I. and II. ye wow 44 naa pee eee 
Macuttiay & Co., a, Henrictta-street, 
n,n; Londen. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway 











Price 6d, monthiy, 
HE “LADIES’ TREASURY” of Ib- 


“ f _ and Literature. Edited by Mm. 
AREEY. ees oo: ge fy Bee 
u attractions 





TONE. PRESERVATIVES.—ST. MARY'S 
REE BURGH.— BUILDER 


St. 5 burgh—-The Architecture 
i ve The Condition of the 
Clerk's Well (with The Battle of the 
ey Same. 5-2. on Ace _ Doings in Ireland 
—-Gems and Gem- arch- ing News 
N &c.—Office, 1, York-street, 


Covent Garden; and all ¥ 
Flaxman and the Gold Medal, ie ets a 


HE ART - ,JOURNAL for Feb 
2s. 6d., from Newton's at a 
“THE DUENN A in the Collection, Tarner Picture 
of “CALAIS P * and Mrs. Thorneycroft’s Statue of 
“INDUSTRY.” 


The Literary Contributions include :— 
AN BXAMINATION INTO THE 
LIKENESS .O OUR B LORD. Part II. By 


Thomas H y 
GNUs's iMELLED SLATE WORKS. By Robert 


F. R. s. 
PLAXSHAN AND AND THE GOLD MEDAL. By Walter Thorn- 


RO AND HER WORKS OF ART. Part XI.—The 
B somes Dafforne. Iilustrated. 
PROGRESS. Illustrated. 

FLAGS OF ENGLAND. By Charles Boutell, M.A. Iilus- 


THE HUDSON. Part XIII. By B. J. Lossing. ZWustrated. &c. 
retce & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE 





, 


Price 1s. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
February Ist, 1961. 


ContENTs. 


London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal 
paw ee Limited, at thei Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent- 
street, and for the Company by W. Kexr & Co. (late 
Piper, Stephenson, & Spence), Peternsetse-r0w. 


Now ready, price Frvzrencn, Part 109 of 


HE LEISURE HOUR, which contains the 
following papers. 
Cedar Creek ; from th the Shanty to the Settlement: a Tale of 
Canadian Life. By the author of ‘Golden Hills,” ‘‘ Keeping 
Sepeccnces,' , ke. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
« Past and Steady ;” or, The Career of Two Clerks. I. Starting 
in Life; with a Cartcon by M‘Connell. 
A Night at the Oxford Union. 





es 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
i ‘PRICE TWOPENCE. a a 
NTERTAINEING ‘THINGS: a- ee of 
Thoughtful and Intellectual 5 Anenan «two 
ages demy Svo., ted on wee paper; and 
See: tem an yo age 
he 


~ eR Linton, from 
J. Skill, Julian Portch, Wm. vie ‘Gonna ‘ae 
Wonton,” fi 8. Morgan, P. W. Justyne, George I. Knox, 


&e. &e. 
CONTENTS.OF NUMBER II. 
Weatherbound : a Tale of artis mag 0 Chapter IT, 
By Tom E. Southee. Illustrated by P. J. Skill. > 
Historical Narratives: Two Pontificates. 
Narratives of Adventure and Travel: The Cave of Cacahna. 


milpa. 
Sketches—Personal, Nautical, and Tropical : London to Balize, 
Illustrated by M. ’s. Morgan. 
Earth, Air, Fire, and bbe Ko The World of Waters. With an 
Illustration Geor 
Once Lost and | Adee Illustrated by Julian Portch. 
A Reception at the Ooms of Pekin: With an Illustration. 
London: Artuvr Hat, Virtus, & Co., 25, Paternoster. 
row; and all Booksellers, 
LLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF . 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Messrs. Cuapman & Haut by, be announce this Hew Edition 
of the Works of Mr. Cuartzs Dicxgns, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THE ORIGINAL PLATES, 
to be published in monthly volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 
The volumes are handsomely printed in — and legible 
type, and are of a convenient Svo. size. They form the first 
issue of Mr. Charles Dickens's Works, with the original Illus. 


trations in a fee wd and elegant form. 
The edition will be in twenty-two volumes. The first volume 


will be 
PICKWICK PAPERS, Vol. L., to be published February 1. 
London: Cuarpman & Haut, 193, Piccadilly, and 11, Bou. 
verie-street. 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE ‘DUTCH “REPUBLIC, — 
Author’s Revised Edition. 


HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By Joun Loturor Morey, author of the “ History of 
the United Netherlands.” In 3 vols., post 8vo. cloth, 13s. 


**It is a work of real historical.value, the result of accurate 
criticism written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.’’—Atheneum. 

‘* His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be 
proud,”’— Press. 

Pia a Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.” —Saturday 

eview 7 

‘Tt abounds in new information.” —Eraminer. 

‘* This is a really great work.” —Nonconformist. 

**One of the most important contributions to historical lite- 
rature that have been made in this country.””"—North American 
Review. 

London: RovriepGz, Warns, & Rovriepas, Farringdon- 
street, 
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Lord Gambier. a 
Avalanche of the Rossberg. . libs i < a 4 . . M 
Introduction to the Btudy 0 of Mosses, in 5 chapters, illustrated ROUTLEDGE'S ONE VOL. W EBSTER 8 DICTION ARY. tl 
mm: 10 groups of (Containing all the words of the 4to.) i 
King and the aa Story without an end. In royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth; or 18s., half-bound in calf, M 
Doewee on the Ice, with Engraving of the Thames when frozen 1,300 pp. 
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Wuy Mrs. General Talboys first made up her mind to pass the winter of 1859 
at Rome I never clearly understood. To myself she explained her purposes, 
soon after her arrival at the Eternal City, by declaring, in her own enthusiastic 
manner, that she was inspired by a burning desire to drink fresh at the still 
living fountains of classical poetry and sentiment. But I always thought that 
there was something more than this in it. Classical poetry and sentiment were 
doubtless very dear to her; but so also, I imagine, were the substantial comforts 
of Hardover Lodge, the General’s house in Berkshire; and | do not think that 
she would have emigrated for the winter had there not been some slight domestic 
misunderstanding. . Let this, however, be fully made clear,—that such misunder- 
standing, if it existed, must have been simply an affair of temper. No impro- 


_ novelists, and sculptors—aspirants, hoping to become some day recognized ; and 
among us Mrs. Talboys took her place naturally enough on account of a very 
pretty taste she had for painting. Ido not know that she ever originated any- 
thing that was grand; but she made some nice copies, and was fond, at any rate, 
of art conversation. She wrote essays, too, which she showed in confidence to 
various gentlemen, and had some idea of taking lessons in modelling. 

In all our circle Conrad Mackinnon, the American, was, perhaps, the person 
most qualified to be styled its leader. He was one who absolutely did gain his living, 
and an ample living, too, by his pen, and was regarded on all sides as a literary 
lion, justified by success in roaring at any tone he might please. His usual roar 
was not exactly that of a sucking-dove or a nightingale; but it was a good- 
humoured roar, not very offensive to any man, and apparently acceptable enough 
to some ladies. He was a big burly man, near to fifty, as I suppose, somewhat 
awkward in his gait, and somewhat loud in his laugh. But though nigh to fifty, 
and thus ungainly, he liked to be smiled on by pretty women, and liked, as some 
said, to be flattered by them also. If so he should have been happy, for the ladies 
at Rome at that time made much of Conrad Mackinnon. 

Of Mrs. Mackinnon no one did make very much, and yet she was one of the 
sweetest, dearest, quietest little creatures that ever made glad a man’s fireside. 
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. priety of conduct has, I am very sure, ever been imputed to the lady. The She was exquisitely pretty, always in good humour, never stupid, self-denying to 
" General, as all the world knows, is hot; and Mrs. Talboys, when the sweet | 2 fault, and yet she was generally in the background. She would seldom come 
rivers of her enthusiasm are unfed by congenial waters, can, I believe, make forward of her own will, but was contented to sit behind her tea-pot and hear 
i herself disagreeable. Mackinnon do his roaring. He was certainly much given to what the world at 
But be this as it may, in November, 1859, Mrs. Talboys came among us | Rome called flirting, but this did not in the least annoy her. She was twenty 
7 English at Rome, and soon succeeded in obtaining for herself a comfortable | years his junior, and yet she never flirted with any one. Women would tell her 
footing in our society. We all thought her more remarkable for her mental | —00d-natured friends—how Mackinnon went on; but she received such tidings 
rt attributes than for physical perfection ; but, nevertheless, she was, in her own way, | 28 an excellent joke, observing that he had always done the same, and no doubt 
of asightly woman. She had no special brilliance, either of eye or complexion, such always would till he was ninety. I do believe that she was a happy woman ; and 
as would produce sudden flames in susceptible hearts; nor did she seem to | yet I used to think that she should have been happier. There is, however, no 
iy demand instant homage by the form and step of a goddess; but we found her to | knowing the inside of another man’s house, or reading the riddles of another 
be be a good-looking woman of some thirty or thirty-three years of age, with soft man’s joy and sorrow. 
peach-like cheeks—rather too like those of a cherub, with sparkling eyes which We had also there another lion—a lion cub,—entitled to roar a little, and of 
ay were hardly large enough, with good teeth, a white forehead, a dimpled chin and | him also I must say something. Charles O’Brien was a young man, about 
a full bust. Such, outwardly, was Mrs. General Talboys. The description of the | twenty-five years of age, who had sent out from his studio in the preceding year 
te. inward woman is the purport to which these few columns will be devoted. a certain bust, supposed by his admirers to be unsurpassed by any effort of 
“an There are two qualities to which the best of mankind are much subject, which | ancient or modern genius. I am no judge of sculpture, and will not, therefore, 
a are nearly related to each other, and as to which the world has not yet decided | pronounce an opinion; but many who considered themselves to be judges 
whether they are to be classed among the good or evil attributes of our nature. | declared that it was a “goodish head and shoulders,” and nothing more. I 
“5 Men and women are under the influence of them both, but men oftenest undergo | merely mention the fact, as it was on the strength of that head and shoulders 
, the former, and women the latter. They are ambition and enthusiasm. Now | that O’Brien separated himself from a throng of others such as himself in Rome, 
f Mrs. Talboys was an enthusiastic woman. _ walked solitary during the days, and threw himself at the feet of various ladics 
As to ambition, generally, as the world agrees with Mark Antony in stigma- | when the days were over. He had ridden on the shoulders of his bust into a 
iE tizing it as a grievous fault, I am myself clear that it is a virtue; but with | prominent place in our circle, and there encountered much feminine admiration 
ofl ambition at present we have no concern. Enthusiasm also, as I think, leans to | —from Mrs. General Talboys and others. 
om virtue’s side; or, at least, if it be a fault, of all faults it is the prettiest. But , Some eighteen or twenty of us used to meet every Saturday evening in Mrs. 
nes. then, to partake at all of virtue, or even to be in any degree pretty, the enthusiasm | Mackinnon’s drawing-room. Many of us, indeed, were in the habit of seeing each 
- must be true. other daily, and of visiting together the haunts in Rome which are best loved by 
ords Bad coin is known from good by the ring of it; and so is bad enthusiasm. | art-loving strangers; but here, in this drawing-room, we were sure to come 
ba Let the coiner be ever so clever at his art, in the coining of enthusiasm the | together, and here before the end of November Mrs. Talboys might always be 
:pon sound of true gold can never be imparted to the false metal. And I doubt | found, not in any accustomed seat, but moving about the room as the different 
- whether the cleverest she in the world can make false enthusiasm palatable to | male mental attractions of our society might chance to move themselves. She 
the taste of man. To the taste of any woman the enthusiasm of another woman | was at first greatly taken by Mackinnon,—who also was, I think, a little stirred 
— is never very palateable. by her admiration, though he stoutly denied the charge. She became, however, 
We understood at Rome that Mrs. Talboys had a considerable family,—four or | very dear to us all before she left us, and certainly we owed to her our love, for 
wD five children, we were told; but she brought with her only one daughter, a little | she added infinitely to the joys of our winter. 
girl about twelve years of age. She had torn herself asunder, as she told me, ** T have come here to refresh myself,” she said to Mackinnon one evening— 
from the younger nurselings of her heart, and had left them in the care of a | to Mackinnon and myself, for we were standing together. 
W. devoted female attendant, whose love was all but maternal. And then she said ** Shall I get you tea?” said I. 
a word or two about the General, in terms which made me almost think that ** And will you have something to eat *” Mackinnon asked. 
this quasi-maternal love extended itself beyond the children. The idea, how- “No, no, no;” she answered. “Tea, yes; but, for heaven’s sake, let nothing 
ever, was a mistaken one, arising from the strength of her language, to which | solid dispel the associations of such a meeting as this.” 
don [ was then unaccustomed. I have since become aware that nothing can be more “I thought you might have dined early,” said Mackinnon. Now Mackinnon 
i decorous than old Mrs. Upton, the excellent head nurse at Hardover Lodge; | was a man whose own dinner was very dear to him. I have seen him become 
NS and no gentleman more discreet in his conduct than General Talboys. hasty and unpleasant, even under the pillars of the Forum, when he thought 
| And I may as well here declare, also, that there could be no more virtuous | that the party were placing his fish in jeopardy by their desire to linger there 
RAL woman than the General’s wife. Her marriage vow was to her paramount to all | too long. 
ih ether vows and bonds whatever. The General's honour was quite safe when he “ Early! Yes: No; I know not when it was. One dines and sleeps in 
sent her off to Rome by herself; and he no doubt knew that it was so. I/!i | obedience to that dull clay which weighs down so generally the particle of 
3UR- robur et ws triplex, of which I believe no weapons of any assailant could get the | our spirit. But the clay may sometimes be forgotten. Here I can always 
better. But, nevertheless, we used to fancy that she had no repagnance to im- | forget it.’ 
TING propriety in other women,—to what the world generally calls impropriety. Jn- “ ] thought you asked for refreshment,” I said. She only looked at me, whose 
vincibly attached herself to the marriage tie, she would constantly“speak | small attempts at prose composition had up to that time been altogether unsuc- 
don of it as by no means necessarily binding on others; and, virtuous herself as any | cessful, and then addressed herself in reply to Mackinnon. 
— eriffin of propriety, she constantly patronised, at any rate, the theory of infide- | “It is the air which we breathe that fills our lungs and gives us life and 
06, lity in px neighbours. She was very eager in denounciug the prejudices of the | light. It is that which refreshes us if pure, or sinks us into stagnation if it be 
English world, declaring that she had found existence among them to be no | foul. Let me, for a while, inhale the breath of an invigorating literature. Sit 
. Bill longer possible for herself. She was hot against the stern unforgiveness of British | down, Mr. Mackinnon; I have a question that I must put to you.” And then 
oe matrons, and equally eager in reprobating the stiff conventionalities of a | she succeeded in carrying him off into a corner; as far as 1 could see he went 
amin religion in which she said that none of its votaries had faith, though they all | willingly enough at that time, though he soon became averse to any long retire- 
_ allowed themselves to be enslaved. | ment in company with Mrs. Talboys. 
‘oRTOs: We had at that time a small set at Rome, consisting chiefly of English and We none of us quite understood what were her exact ideas on the subject of 
~s pare who habitually met at each other’s rooms, and spent many of our | revealed religion. Somebody, I think, had told her that there were among us 
—— vening hours in discussing Italian politics. We were, most of us, painters, | one or two whose opinions were not exactly orthodox according to the doctrines 
y poets, novelists, or sculptors;—perhaps I should say would-be painters, 
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she also was advanced beyond the prejudices of an old and dry school of theology, 
“T have thrown down all the barriers of religion,’ she said to poor Mrs. Mac- 
kinnon, “and am looking for the sentiments of a pure Christianity.” 

“ Thrown down all the barriers of religion !’’ said Mrs. Mackinnon, in a tone of 
horror which was not appreciated. : 

“ Indeed, yes,” said Mrs. Talboys, with an exulting voice; “are not the days 
for such trammels gone by ?” 

“But yet you hold by Christianity ?” 

“A pure Christianity, unstained by blood and perjury, by hypocrisy and 
verbose genuflection. Can I not worship and say my prayers among the clouds?” 
and she pointed to the lofty ceiling and the handsome chandelier. 

“ But Ida goes to church,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. Ida Talboys was her danghter. 
Now, it may be observed that many who throw down the barriers of religion, so 
far as those barriers may affect themselves, still maintain them on behalf of their 
children. “ Yes,” said Mrs. Talboys, “ dear Ida! her soft spirit is not yet adapted 
to receive the perfect truth. We are obliged to govern children by the strength 
of their prejudices.” And then she moved away, for it was seldom that Mrs. 
Talboys remained long in conversation with any lady. 

Mackinnon, I believe, soon became tired of her. He liked her flattery, and at 
first declared that she was clever and nice ; but her niceness was too purely celestial 
to satisfy his mundane tastes. Mackinnon himself can revel among the clouds in 
his own writings, and can leave us sometimes in doubt whether he ever means to 
come back to earth; but when his foot is on terra firma, he loves to feel the earthly 
substratum which supports his weight. With women he likes a hand that can 
remain an unnecessary moment within his own, an eye that can glisten with the 
sparkle of champagne, a heart weak enough to make its owner’s arm tremble 
within his own beneath the moonlight gloom of the Coliseum arches. A dash of sen- 
timent the while makes all these things the sweeter ; but the sentiment alone will 
not suffice for him. Mrs. Talboys did, I believe, drink her glass of champagne, as 
do other ladies ; but with her it had no such pleasing effect. It loosenea only her 
tongue, but never her eye. Her arm, I think, never trembled, and her hand 
never lingered. The General was always safe, and happy, perhaps, in his solitary 
safety. 

It so happened that we had unfortunately among us two artists who had 
quarrelled with their wives. O’Brien, whom I have before mentioned, was one 
of them. In his case, I believe him to have been almost as free from blame 
as aman can be, whose marriage was in itself a fault. However he hada wife in 
Ireland, some ten years older than himself; and though he might sometimes almost 
forget the fact, his friends and neighbours were well aware of it. In the other 
case the whole fault probably was with the husband. He was an ill-tempered, 
bad-hearted man, clever enough, but without principle ; and he was continually 
guilty of the great sin of speaking evil of the woman whose name he should 
have been anxious to protect. In both cases our friend Mrs. Talboys took a 
warm interest, and in each of them she sympathized with the present husband 
against the absent wife. 

Of the consolation which she offered in the latter instance we used to hear 
something from Mackinnon. He would repeat to his wife, and to me and my 
wife, the conversations which she had with him. “ Poor Brown,” she would say, 
“I pity him, with my very heart’s blood.” 

**You are aware that he has comforted himself in his desolation,” Mackinnon 
replied. 

“IT know very well to what you allude. I think I may say that I am con- 
versant with all the circumstances of this heart-blighting sacrifice.’ Mrs. 
Talboys was apt to boast of the thorough confidence reposed in her by all those 
in whom she took an interest. ‘“ Yes, he has sought such comfort in another love 
as the hard, cruel world would allow him.” 

“Or perhaps something more than that,” said Mackinnnon. “He has a 
family here in Rome, you know; two little babies.” 

** T know it, I know it,” she said. ‘ Cherub angels!” and as she spoke, she 
looked up into the ugly face of Marcus Aurelius; for they were standing at the 
moment under the figure of the great horseman in the Campidoglio. ‘I have 
seen them, and they are the children of innocence. If all the blood of all the 
Howards ran in their veins, it could not make their birth more noble!” 

“ Not if their father and mother had never been married,” said Mackinnon. 

“What; that from you Mr. Mackinnon!”’ said Mrs. Talboys, turning her back 
with energy upon the equestrian statue, and looking up into the faces, first of 
Pollux and then of Castor, as though from them she might gain some inspiration 
on the subject which Marcus Aurelius in his coldness had denied to her. “ From 
you, who have so nobly claimed for mankind the divine attributes of free action ! 
From you, who have taught my mind to soar above the petty bonds which one 
man in his littleness contrives for the subjection of his brother. Mackinnon! 
you who are so great!” And she now looked up into his face. “ Mackinnon, 
unsay those words.” 

“They are illegitimate,’ said he; ‘and if there was any landed pro- 
a 

“ Landed property! and that from an American!” 

“‘ The children are English, you know.” 

“ Landed property! The time will shortly come—ay, and I see it coming— 
when that hateful word shall be expunged from the calendar; when landed 
property shall be no more. What! shall the free soul of a God-born man submit 
itself for ever to such trammels as that? Shall we never escape from the clay 
which so long has manacled the subtler particles of the divine spirit? Ay, yes, 
Mackinnon ;” and then she took him by the arm, and led him to the top of the 
huge steps which lead down from the Campidoglio into the streets of modern 
Rome. “ Look down upon that countless multitude.” Mackinnon looked down 
and saw three groups of French soldiers, with three or four little men in each 
group; he saw a couple of dirty friars, and three priests very slowly beginning 
the side ascent to the church of the Ara Cali. “ Look down upon that countless 





multitude,” said Mrs. Talboys, and she stretched her arms out over the half. 
deserted city. “They are escaping now from these trammels—now, now—now 
that I am speaking.” 

“They have escaped long ago from all such trammels as that,” said Mac- 
kinnon. 

*“‘ Ay, and from all terrestrial bonds,” she continued, not exactly remarking 
the pith of his last observation ; “ from bonds quasi-terrestrial and quasi-celestial. 
The full-formed limbs of the present age, running with quick streams of generous 
blood, will no longer bear the ligatures which past times have woven for the decrepid, 
Look down upon that multitude, Mackinnon ; they shall all be free.” And then. 
still clutching him by the arm, and still standing at the top of those stairs, she 
gave forth her prophecy with the fury of a Sybil. 

“They shall all be free. Oh, Rome, thou eternal one, thou who hast bowed thy 
neck to imperial pride and priestly craft ; thou who hast suffered sorely, even to 
this hour, from Nero down to Pio Nono,—the days of thy oppression are over. 
Gone from thy enfranchised ways for ever is the clang of Praetorian cohorts, and 
the more odious drone of meddling monks!” And yet, as Mackinnon observed, 
there still stood the dirty friars and the small French soldiers; and there still 
toiled the slow priests, wending their tedious way up to the church of the Ara 
Celi. But that was the mundane view of the matter, a view not regarded by 
Mrs. Talboys in her ecstacy. ‘O Italia,” she continued, ‘“O Italia una, one and 
indivisible in thy rights, and indivisible also in thy wrongs! to us is it given to 
see the accomplishment of thy glory. A people shall arise around thine altars 
greater in the annals of the world than thy Scipios, thy Gracchi, or thy Caesars. 
Not in torrents of blood, or with screams of bereaved mothers, shall thy new 
triumphs be stained. But mind shall dominate over matter; and doomed, 
together with Popes and Bourbons, with cardinals, diplomatists, and police spies, 
ignorance and prejudice shall be driven from thy smiling terraces. And then 
Rome shall again become the fair capital of the fairest region of Europe. Hither 
shall flock the artisans of the world, crowding into thy marts all that God and 
man can give. Wealth, beauty, and innocence shall meet in thy streets, id 

“There will be a considerable change before that takes place,’ said Mac- 
kinnon. 

“There shall be a considerable chinge,’’ she answered. ‘ Mackinnon, to thee 
it is given to read the signs of the ume; and hast thou not read? Why have 
the fields of Magenta and Solferino been piled with the corpses of dying heroes ? 
Why have the waters of the Mincio ran red with the blood of martyrs? That 
Italy might be united and Rome immortal. Here, standing on the Capitolium of 
the ancient city, I say that it shall be so; and thou, Mackinnon, who hearest me, 
knowest that my words are true.” 

There was not then in Rome—I may almost say there was not in Italy, an 
Englishman or an American, who did not wish well to the cause for which Italy 
was and is still contending; as also there is hardly one who does not now regard 
that cause as well nigh triumphant; but, nevertheless, it was almost impossible 
to sympathise with Mrs. Talboys. As Mackinnon said, she flew so high that 
there was no comfort in flying with her. 

“Well,” said he, “‘ Brown and the rest of them are down below. Shall we go 
and join them ?” 

Poor Brown! How was it that, in speaking of his troubles, we were led on 
to this heart-stirring theme? Yes, I have seen them, the sweet angels; and I tell 
you also that I have seen their mother. I insisted on going to her when I heard 
her history from him.” 

“ And what is she like, Mrs. Talboys!”’ 

‘‘ Well: education has done more for some of us than for others; and there are 
those from whose morals and sentiments we might thankfully draw a lesson, 
whose manners and outward gestures are not such as custom has made agreable to 
us. You, I know, can understand that. I have seen her, and feel sure that she 
is pure in heart and high in principle. Has she not sacrificed herself, and is not 
self-sacrifice the surest guarantee for true nobility of character? Would Mrs. 
Mackinnon object to my bringing them together ?” 

Mackinnon was obliged to declare that he thought his wife would object ; and 
from that time forth he and Mrs. Talboys ceased to be very close in their friend- 
ship. She still came to the house every Saturday evening, still refreshed herself at 
the fountains of his literary rills; but her special prophecies from henceforth were 
poured into other ears. And it so happened that O’Brien now became her chief 
ally. I do not remember that she troubled herself much further with the cherub 
angels or with their mother; and I am inclined to think that taking up warmly, 
as she did, the story of O’Brien’s matrimonial wrongs, she forgot the little history 
of the Browns. Be that as it may, Mrs. Talboys and O’Brien now became strictly 
confidential, and she would enlarge by the half-hour together on the miseries of 
her friend’s position to any one whom she could get to hear her. 

“T’ll tell you what, Fanny,” Mackinnon said to his wife one day ;—to his wife 
and to mine, for we were all together ; “‘ we shall have a row in the house if we 
don’t take care. O’Brien will be making love to Mrs. Talboys.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. “ You are always thinking that somebody 
is going to make love to some one.” 

** Somebody always is,” said he. 

** She’s old enough to be his mother,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. 

“ What does that matter to an Irishman?” said Mackinnon. “ Besides I douht 
if there is more than five years’ difference between them.” 

“There must be more than that,” said my wife. ‘“ Ida Talboys is twelve, ! 
know, and I am not quite sure that Ida is the eldest.” 

** If she had a son in the Guards it would make no difference,”’ said Mackinnon- 
« There are men who consider themselves bound to make love to a woman under 
certain circumstances, let the age of the lady be what it may. O’Brien is such 
a one; and if she sympathizes with him much oftener he will mistake the 
matter, and go down on his knees. You ought to put him on his guard,” be 
said, addressing himself to his wife. 
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«Indeed I shall do no such thing,” said she; “‘ if they are two fools, they 
must, like other fools, pay the price of their folly.” Asa rule there could be no 
softer creature than Mrs. Mackinnon; but it seemed to me that her tenderness 
never extended itself in the direction of Mrs. Talboys. 

Just at this time, towards the end, that is, of November, we made a party to 
yisit the tombs which lie along the Appian way, beyond that most beautiful of all 
sepulchres, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. It was a delicious day, and we had 
driven along this road for a couple of miles beyond the walls of the city, enjoy- 
ing the most lovely view which the neighbourhood of Rome affords—looking 
over the wondrous ruins of the old aqueducts, up towards Tivoli and Palestrina. 
Of all the environs of Rome this is, on a fair clear day, the most enchanting ; 
and here, perhaps, among a world of tombs, thoughts and almost memories 
of the old, old days come upon one with the greatest force. The grandeur of 
Rome is best seen and understood from beneath the walls of the Coliseum, and 
its beauty among the pillars of the Forum and the arches of the Sacred Way ; 
but its history and fall become more palpable to the mind, and more clearly 
realized, out here among the tombs, where the eyes rest upon the mountains whose 
shades were cool to the old Romans as to us—than anywhere within the walls of 
the city. Here we look out at the same Tivoli and the same Preeneste, glittering 
in the sunshine, embowered among the far off valleys, which were dear to them ; 
and the blue mountains have not crumbled away into ruins. Within Rome itself 
we can see nothing as they saw it. 

Our party consisted of some dozen or fifteen persons, and as a hamper with 
juncheon in it had been left on the grassy slope at the back of the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, the expedition had in it something of the nature of a pic-nic. Mrs. 
Talboys was of course with us, and Ida Talboys. O’Brien also was there. The 
hamper had been prepared in Mrs. Mackinnon’s room, under the immediate 
eye of Mackinnon himself, and they therefore were regarded as the dominant 
spirits of the party. My wife was leagued with Mrs. Mackinnon, as was usually 
the case; and there seemed to be a general opinion among those who were 
closely in confidence together that something would happen in the O’Brien- 
Talboys matter. The two had been inseparable on the previous evening, 
for Mrs. Talboys had been urging on the young Irishman her counsels respecting 
his domestic troubles. Sir Cresswell Cresswell, she had told him, was his refuge. 
** Why should his soul submit to bonds which the world had now declared to be 
intolerable? Divorce was no longer the privilege of the dissolute rich. Spirits 
which were incompatible need no longer be compelled to fret beneath the same 
couples.” In short she had recommended him to go to England and get rid of 
his wife, as she would, with a little encouragement, have recommended any man 
to get rid of anything. Iam sure that had she been skilfully brought on to the 
subject, she might have been induced to pronounce a verdict against such ligatures 
for the body as coats, waistcoats, and trowsers. Her aspirations for freedom 
ignored all bounds, and, in theory, there were no barriers which she was not 
willing to demolish. 

Poor O’Brien, as we all now began to see, had taken the matter amiss. He 
had offered to make a bust of Mrs. Talboys, and she had consented, expressing a 
wish that it might find a place among those who had devoted themselves to the 
eniranchisement of their fellow-creatures. I really think she had but little of a 
woman’s customary personal vanity. I know she had an idea that her eye was 
lighted up in her warmer moments by some special fire, that sparks of liberty 
shone round her brow, and that her bosom heaved with glorious aspirations ; but 
all these feelings had reference to her inner genius, not to any outward beauty. 
But O’Brien misunderstood the woman, and thought it necessary to gaze into her 
face, and sigh as though his heart were breaking. Indeed he declared to a young 
friend, that she was perfect in her style of beauty, and began the bust with this 
idea. It was gradually becoming clear to us all that he would bring himself to 
grief; but in such a matter who can caution a man ? 

Mrs. Mackinnon had contrived to separate them in making the carriage arrange- 
ments on this day, but such an arrangement only added fuel to the fire which was 
now burning within O’Brien’s bosom. I believe that he really did love her, in his 
easy, eager, susceptible, Irish way. That he would get over the little episode 
without any serious injury to his heart no one doubted ; but, then, what would 
occur when the declaration was made? How would Mrs. Talboys hear it ?” 

** She deserves it,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. 

“ And twice as much,” my wife added. Why is it that women are so spiteful 
to each other ? 

Early in the day Mrs. Talboys clambered up to the top of a tomb, and made a 
little speech, holding a parasol over her head. Beneath her feet, she said, reposed 
the ashes of some bloated senator, some glutton of the empire, who had swallowed 
into his maw the provision necessary for a tribe. Old Rome had fallen through 
such selfishness as that: but new Rome would not forget the lesson. ll this 
was very well, and then O’Brien helped her down; but after this there was no 
separating them. For her own part she would sooner have had Mackinnon at 
her elbow. But Mackinnon now had found some other elbow. “ Enough of that 
was as good as a feast,” he had said to his wife. And therefore Mrs. Talboys, 
quite unconscious of evil, aliowed herself to be engrossed by O’Brien. 


And then, about three o’clock, we returned to the hamper. Luncheon under 
such circumstances always means dinner, and we arranged ourselves for a very 
comfortable meal. To those who know the tomb of Cecilia Metella no descrip- 
tion of the scene is necessary, and to those who do not, no description will 
convey a fair idea of its reality. It is itself a large low tower of great diameter 
but of beautiful proportion, standing far outside the city, close on to the side of the 
old Roman way. It has been embattled on the top by some latter day baron, in 
order that it might be used for protection to the castle which has been built on 
and attached to it. If I remember rightly this was done by one of the 
Frangipani, and a very lovely ruin he has made of it. I know no castellated 
old tumble-down residence in Italy more picturesque than this baronial adjunct 
to the old Roman tomb, or which better tallies with the ideas engendered within 





our minds by Mrs. Ratcliffe and the Mysteries of Udolpho. It lies along the 
road, protected on the side of the city by the proud sepulchre of the Roman 
matron, and up to the long ruined walls of the back of the building stretches a 
grassy slope at the bottom of which are the remains of an old Roman circus. 
Beyond that is the long, thin, graceful line of the Claudian aqueduct, with 
Soracte in the distance to the left, and Tivoli, Palestrina, and Frascati lying 
among the hills which bound the view. That Frangipani baron was in the right 
of it, and I hope he got the value of his money out of the residence which he 
built for himself. I doubt, however, that he did but little good to those who 
lived in his close neighbourhood. 

We had a very comfortable little banquet seated on the broken lumps of stone 
which lie about under the walls of the tomb. I wonder whether the shade of 
Cecilia Metella was looking down upon us. We have heard much of her in these 
latter days, and yet we know nothing about her, nor can conceive why she was 
honoured with a bigger tomb than any other Roman matron. There were those 
then among our party who believed that she might still come back among us, 
and with due assistance from some cognate susceptible spirit explain to us the 
cause of her widowed husband’s liberality. Alas, alas! if we may judge of the 
Romans by ourselves the true reason for such sepulchral grandeur would 
redound little to the credit of the lady Cecilia Metella herself, or to that of 
Crassus, her bereaved and desolate lord. 

She did not come among us on the occasion of this banquet, possibly because 
we had no tables there to turn in preparation for her presence; but, had she done 
80, she could not haye been more eloquent of things of the other world than was 
Mrs. Talboys. I have said that Mrs. Talboys’ eye never glanced brighter after a 
glass of champagne, but I am inclined to think that on this occasion it may have 
done so. O’Brien enacted Ganymede, and was, perhaps, more liberal than other 
latter-day Ganymedes to whose services Mrs. Talboys had been accustomed. Let 
it not, however, be suspected by any one that she exceeded the limits of a discreet 
joyousness. By no means! The generous wine penetrated, perhaps, to some 
inner cells of her heart, and brought forth thoughts in sparkling words, which 
otherwise might have remained concealed ; but there was nothing in what she 
thought or spoke calculated to give umbrage either to an anchorite or to a vestal. 
A word or two she said or sung about the flowing bowl, and once she called for 
Falernian ; but beyond this her converse was chiefly of the rights of man and the 
weakness of women; of the iron ages that were past and of the golden time that 
was to come. 

She called a toast, and drank to the hopes of the latter lustrums of the nine- 
teenth century. Then it was that she bade O’Brien “ Fill high the bowl with 
Samian wine.’ The Irishman took her at her word, and she raised the bumper 
and waved it over her head before she put it to her lips. I am bound to 
declare that she did not spilladrop. ‘The true Falernian grape,’ she said, 
as she deposited the empty beaker on the grass beneath her elbow. Viler 
champagne I do not think I ever swallowed; but it was the theory of the wine, 
not its palpable body present there, as it were, in the flesh, which inspired her. 
There was really something grand about her on that occasion, and her enthusiasm 
almost amounted to reality. 

Mackinnon was amused and encouraged her, as, I must confess, did I also. 
Mrs. Mackinnon made useless little signs to her husband, really fearing that the 
Falernian would do its good offices too thoroughly. My wife, getting me apart as 
I walked round the circle distributing viands, remarked that “ the woman was a 
fool, and would disgrace herself.” But I observed that after the disposal of that 
bumper she worshipped the rosy god in theory only, and therefore saw no occasion 
to interfere. ‘‘ Come, Bacchus,” she said, “and come, Silenus, if thou wilt; I 
know that ye are hovering round the graves of your departed favourites. And 
ye, too, nymphs of Egeria,’”’ and she pointed to the classic grove which was all but 
close to us as we sat there. ‘ In oklen days ye did not always despise the abodes 
of men. But why should we invoke the presence of the gods,—we, who can 
become godlike ourselves! We ourselves are the deities of the present age. For 
us shall the tables be spread with ambrosia! for us shall the nectar flow.” 

Upon the whole it was very good fooling—for awhile ; and as soon as we were 
tired of it we arose from our seats, and began to stroll about the place. It was 
beginning to be a little dusk and somewhat cool, but the evening air was pleasant, 
and the ladies, putting on their shawls, did not seem inclined at once to get into 
the carriages. At any rate, Mrs. Talboys was not so inclined, for she started 
down the hill towards the long low wall of the old Roman circus at the bottom ; 
and O’ Brien, close at her elbow, started with her. 

“Ida, my dear, you had better remain here,” she said to her daughter; “ you 
will be tired if you come as far as we are going.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, I shall not,” said Ida. “ You get tired much quicker than 
I do.” 

“Oh, yes, you will; besides I do not wish you to come.’’ There was an end of 
it for Ida, and Mrs. Talboys and O’Brien walked off together, while we all looked 
into each other’s faces. 

‘It would be a charity to go with them,” said Mackinnon. 

** Do you be charitable, then,” said his wife. 

“It should be a lady,” said he. 

“It is a pity that the mother of the spotless cherubim is not here for the occa- 
sion,” saidshe. “I hardly think that any one less gifted will undertake such a 
self-sacrifice.’ Any attempt of the kind would, however, now have been too late, 
for they were already at the bottom of the hill. O’Brien certainly had drunk 
freely of the pernicious contents of those long-necked bottles ; and though no one 
could fairly accuse him of being tipsy, nevertheless that which might have made 
others drunk had made him bold, and he dared to do—perhaps more than might 
become a man. If under any circumstances he could be fool enough to make an 
avowal of love to Mrs. Talboys, he might be expected, as we all felt, to do it now. 

We watched them as they made for a gap in the wall which led through into 
the large enclosed space of the oldcircus. It had been an arena for chariot games, 
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and they had gone down with the avowed purpose of searching where might have 


been the meta, and ascertaining how the drivers could have turned when at their 
fall speed. For awhile we had heard their voices—or rather her voice especially. 
“The heart of a man, O’Brien, should suffice for all emergencies,” we had heard 
her say. She had assumed a strange habit of calling men by their simple names, 
as men address each other. When she did this to Mackinnon who was much 
older than herself, we had been all amused by it, and other ladies of our party 
had taken to call him “ Mackinnon” when Mrs. Talboys was not by ; but we had 
felt the comedy to be less safe with O’Brien, especially when, on one occasion, 
we heard him address her as Arabella. She did not seem to be in any way 
struck by his doing so, and we supposed, therefore, that it had become frequent 
between them. What reply he made at the moment about the heart of a man I 
do not know ;—and then in a few minutes they disappeared through the gap in 
the wall. 

None of us followed them, though it would have seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to do so had nothing out of the way been expected. As it was we 
remained there round the tomb, quizzing the little foibles of our dear friend, and 
hoping that O’Brien would be quick in what.he was doing. That he would 
undoubtedly get a slap in the face—metaphorically—we all felt certain, for none 
of us doubted the rigid propriety of the lady’s intentions. Some of us strolled 
into the buildings, and some of us got out on to the road; but we all of us were 
thinking that O’Brien was very slow a considerable time before we| saw Mrs. 
Talboys reappear through the gap. . 

At last, however, she was there, and we at once saw that she was alone. She 
came on, breasting the hill with quick steps, and when she drew near we could 
see that there was a frown as of injured majesty on her brow. Mackinnon and 
his wife went forward to meet her. If she were really in trouble it would be 
fitting in some way to assist her ; and of all women Mrs. Mackinnon was the last 
to see another woman suffer from ill usage without attempting to aid her. “I 
certainly never liked her,” Mrs. Mackinnon said afterwards; “ but I was bound 
to go and hear her tale, when she really had a tale to tell.” 

And Mrs. Talboys now had a tale to tell—if she chose to tell it. The ladies of 
our party declared afterwards that she would have acted more wisely had she 
kept to herself both O’Brien’s words to her and her answer. ‘“ She was well able 
to take care of herself,” Mrs. Mackinnon said; “and, after all, the silly man had 
taken an answer when he got it.” Not, however, that O’Brien had taken his 
answer quite immediately, as far as I could understand from what we heard of 
the matter afterwards. 

At the present moment Mrs. Talboys came up the rising ground all alone, and 
at a quick pace. “The man has insulted me,” she said aloud, as well as her 
panting breath would allow her, and as soon as she was near enough to Mrs. 
Mackinnon to speak to her. 

“ T am sorry for that,” said Mrs. Mackinnon. 
too much wine.”’ 

“No; it was a premeditated insult. The base-hearted chur] has failed to under- 
stand the meaning of true honest sympathy.” 

“ He will forget all about it when he is sober,” said Mackinnon, meaning to 
comfort her. 

“* What care I what he remembers or what he forgets!” she said, turning upon 
poor Mackinnon indignantly. ‘ Yon men grovel so in your ideas ”» © And 
yet,” as Mackinnon said afterwards, “she had been telling me that I was a god 
for the last three weeks.’——— ‘“ You men grovel so in your ideas, that you 
cannot understand the feelings of a true-hearted woman. What can his forget- 
fulness or his remembrance be to me ? Must not I remember this insult ? Is it 
possible that I should forget it ? ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mackinnon only had gone forward to meet her ; but, nevertheless, 
she spoke so lond that all heard her who were still clustered round the spot on 
which we had dined. 

“What has become of Mr. O’Brien?” a lady whispered to me. 

I had a field-glass with me, and, looking round, I saw his hat as he was walking 
inside the walls of the circus in the direction towards the city. “ And very foolish 
he must feel,” said the lady. 

“No doubt he’s used to it,’”’ said another. 

“ But considering her age, you know,” said the first, who might herself have been 
perhaps three years younger than Mrs. Talboys, and who was not herself averse 
to the excitement of a moderate flirtation. But then why should she have been 
averse, seeing that she had not as yet become subject to the will of any imperial 
lord ? 

“ He would have felt much more fvolish,” said the third, “if she had listened 
to what he said to her.” 

“ Well I don’t know,” said the second ; “ nobody would have known anything 
about it then, and in a few weeks they would have gradually become tired of each 
other in the ordinary way.” 

But in the mean time Mrs. Talboys was among us. 


**T suppose he had taken a little 





There had been no attempt 











at secresy, and she was still loudly inveighing against the grovelling propensities | 


of men. 
then ladies are not always so careful as they should be. 
to say thmt there has been any fault on your part.” 


“ That's quite true, Mrs. Talboys,” said one of the elder ladies ; “ but 
Of course I do not mean 


Of course there has been fault on my part. No one can 
I took him to be a man of 


* Fault on my part! 
make any mistake without fault to some extent. 
sense, and he is a fool. Go to Naples indeed!” 


“ Did he want you to go to Naples *”’ asked Mrs. Mackinnon. 

“Yes; that was what he suggested. We were to leave by the train for Civita 
Vecchia at six to-morrow morning, and catch the steamer which leaves Leghorn 
to-night. Don't tell me of wine. He was prepared for it!’ And she looked 
round about on us with an air of injured majesty in her face which was almost 
ineupporteble. 


“I wonder whether he took the tickets over-night,” said Mackinnon. 


| me as much as to say that she cared for no one. 


“ Naples ;” she said, as though now speaking exclusively to herself, “ the only 
ground in Italy which has as yet made no struggle on behalf of freedom— 
fitting residence for such a dastard !” 

“You would have found it very pleasant at this season,’ said the unmarried 
lady, who was three years her junior. 

My wife had taken Ida out of the way when the first complaining note from 
Mrs. Talboys had been heard ascending the hill. But now, when matters began 
gradually to become quiescent, she brought her back, suggesting, as she did so, 
that they might begin to think of returning. 

“It is getting very cold, Ida, dear, is it not?” said she. 

** But where is Mr. O’Brien ?” said Ida. 

“He has fled, as poltroons always fly,” said Mrs. Talboys. I believe in my 
heart that she would have been glad to have had him there in the middle of the 
circle, and to have triumphed over him publicly among us all. No feeling of 
shame would have kept her silent for a moment. 

** Fled!” said Ida, looking up into her mother’s face. 

“ Yes, fled, my child.” And she seized her daughter in her arms and pressed 
her closely to her bosom. ‘‘ Cowards always fly.” 

“Ts Mr. O’Brien a coward ?” Ida asked. 

“ Yes, a coward, a very coward! And he has fled before the glance of an 
honest woman’s eye. Come, Mrs. Mackinnon, shall we go back to the city? | 
am sorry that the amusement of the day should have received this check.” And 
she walked forward to the carriage and took her place in it with an air that 
showed that she was proud of the manner in which she had conducted herself. 

“She is a little conceited about it after all,” said that unmarried lady. “ If 
poor Mr. O’Brien had not shown so much premature energy with reference to 
that little journey to Naples things might have gone quietly after all.” 

But the unmarried lady was wrong in her judgment. Mrs. Talboys was proud 
and conceited in the matter—but not proud of having excited the admiration of 
her Irish lover. She was proud of her own subsequent conduct, and gave 
herself credit for coming out strongly as a noble-minded matron. “TI believe 
she thinks,” said Mrs. Mackinnon, that her virtue is quite Spartan and unique ; 
and if she remains in Rome she’ll boast of it through the whole winter.” 

“Tf she does she may be certain that O’Brien will do the same,” said Mac. 
kinnon. ‘ And in spite of his having fled from the field it is upon the cards 
that he may get the best of it. Mrs. Talboys is a very excellent woman. I am 
sure, indeed, she has proved it. But, nevertheless, she is susceptible of ridicule.” 

We all felt a little anxiety to hear O’Brien’s account of the matter, and after 
having deposited the ladies at their homes, Mackinnon and I went off to his 
lodgings. At first he was denied to us, but after a while we got his servant to 
acknowledge that he was at home, and then we made our way up to his studio. We 
found him seated behind a half-formed model, or rather a mere lump of clay 
punched into something resembling the shape of a head, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a bit of stick in his hand. He was pretending to work, though we both 
knew that it was out of the question that he should do anything in his present 
frame of mind. 

“ T think I heard my servant tell you that I was not at home,” said he, 

* Yes, he did,”’ said Mackinnon, “‘ and would have sworn to it too if we would 
have let him. Come, don’t pretend to be surly.” 

“ T am very busy, Mr. Mackinnon.” 

“Completing your head of Mrs. Talboys, I suppose, before you start for 
Naples.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that she has told you all about it,” and he turned 
away from his work, and looked up into our faces with a comical expression, half 
of fun and half of despair. 

* Every word of it,” said I. ‘‘ When you want a lady to travel with you, never 
ask her to get up so early in winter.” 

“ But, O’Brien, how could you be such an ass?” said Mackinnon. “ As it has 
turned out, there is no very great harm dene. You have insulted a respectable 
middle-aged woman, the mother of a family, and the wife of a general officer, and 
there is an end of it ;—unless, indeed, the general officer should come out from 
England to call you to account.” 

** He is welcome,” said O’Brien, hanghtily. 

* No doubt, my dear fellow,” said Mackinnon; “ that would be a dignified and 
pleasant ending to the affair. But what I want to know is this—what would you 
have done if she had agreed to go ?” 

** He never calculated on the possibility of such a contingency,” said I. 

‘* By heavens, then, I thought she would like it,” said he. 

** And to oblige her you were content to sacrifice yourself,” said Mackinnon. 

* Well, that was just it. What the deuce is a fellow todo when a woman goes 
on in that way. She told me down there, upon the old race-course you know, 
that matrimonial bonds were made for fools and slaves. What was I to suppose 
that she meant by that? But to make all sure, I asked her what sort of a fellow 
the General was. ‘ Dear old man,’ she said, clasping her hands together. ‘ He 
might, you know, have been my father.’ ‘I wish he were,’ said I, ‘ because then 
you'd be free.’ ‘I am free,’ said she, stamping on the ground and looking up at 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘ accept all that 





| is left of the heart of Wenceslaus O’Brien,’ and I threw myself before her in her 


_ path. 


‘ Hand,’ said I, ‘I have none to give, but the blood which runs red through 
my veins is descended from a double line of kings.’ I said that because she is 
always fond of riding a high horse. I had gotten close under the wall, so that 
none of you should see me from the tower.” 


’ 


*« And what answer did she make?” said Mackinnon. 


“ Why she was pleased as Punch—gave me both her hands and declared that 


' we would be friends for ever. It is my belief, Mackinnon, that that woman 


never heard anything of the kind before. The General, no doubt, did it by 
letter.” 


* And how was it that she changed her mind ?” 
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“ Why; I got up, put my arm round her waist, and told her that we would be 
off to Naples. I’m blessed if she didn’t give me a knock in the ribs that nearly 
sent me backwards. She took my breath away, so that I couldn’t speak to her.” 

« And then——” s 

« Oh, there was nothing more. Of course I saw how it was. So she walked 
off one way and I the other. Onthe whole I consider that I am well out of it.” 

«« And so do I,” said Mackinnon, very gravely. “ But if you will allow me to 
give you my advice, I would suggest that it would be well toavoid such mistakes 
in future.” 

“ Upon my word,” said O’Brien, excusing himself, “I don’t know what a man 
is to do under such circumstances. I give you my honour that I did it all to 
oblige her.” 

We then decided that Mackinnon should convey to the injured lady the humble 
apology of her late admirer. It was settled that no detailed excuses should be 
made. It should be left to her to consider whether the deed which had been 
done might have been occasioned by wine, or by the folly of a moment,—or by her 
own indisereet enthusiasm. No one but the two were present when the message 
was given, and therefore we were obliged to trust to Mackinnon’s accuracy for an 
account of it. 

She stood on very high ground indced, he said,—at first refusing to hear any- 
thing that he had to say on the matter. ‘The foolish young man,” she declared, 
‘“‘ was below her anger, and below her contempt.” 

“ He is not the first Irishman that has been made indiscreet by beauty,’ 
Mackinnon. 

“A truce to that,” she replied, waving her hand with an air of assumed 
majesty. “The incident, contemptible as it is, has been unpleasant tome. It 
will necessitate my withdrawal from Rome.” 

“ Oh, no, Mrs. Talboys; that will be making too much of him.” 

“The greatest hero that lives,” she answered, “may have his house made 
uninhabitable by a very small insect.’”” Mackinnon swore that those were her 
own words. Consequently a sobriquet was attached to O’Brien of which he by 
no means approved. And from that day we always called Mrs. Taiboys “ the 
hero.” 

Mackinnon prevailed at last with her, and she did not leave Rome. 
even induced to send a message to O’Brien, conveying her forgiveness. They 
shook hands together with great éclat in Mrs. Mackinnon’s drawing-room ; but I 
do not suppose that she ever again offered to him sympathy on the score of his 
matrimonial troubles. 


’ said 





Aebiews of Hooks, 


ENGLISH POETRY MASQUERADING IN FRENCH.* 


Tue Chevalier de Chatelain is a prolific writer. We suspect that his merits 
have hitherto not been sufficiently appreciated either by the public of France 
or of this country, it being to the latter especially, although he writes in 
his own language, that he seems to address himself. In the “ Beautés de la 
Poésie Anglaise,’ he has furnished us with French versions of some of the most 
remarkable passages in our English poetry, from Milton’s “ Allegro’ and “ Pen- 
seroso”” and Marlow’s “ Passionate Shepherd,” to Mrs. E. B. Browning’s “ Cry 
of the Children” and Miss Eliza Cook’s *‘ Old Arm-Chair,”’ no less than two 
hundred and fifty of our poets having been placed by him under contribution. 
The Chevalier modestly describes his works as translations, but in doing so he is 
unjust towards himself. His poems contain ideas in every line, which we venture 
to say never entered into the minds of the authors to whom they are so generously 
attributed. He is not a translator in the ordinary sense of the term; and but for 
the titles and the names attached to the “ Beautés,” it would be impossible 
to recognize them, solight, so airy, so graceful, and so resplendent with ornament 
are they in their new French attire. The Chevalier, in the last of his numerous 
productions just published, complains that his English critics do not read his 
books, but without even taking the trouble of cutting them open, send them to 
the auctioneers, who sell them at half price, and thus ruin the author’s chances of 
profit. If, then, we pronounce a general verdict upon his translations, he may 
suspect us of not having read them, as he has suspected others. We have 
therefore opened one of his volumes at hap-hazard, and selected for special 
criticism the first poem which turned up, viz., “‘ Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry,” a 
subject which, being military and French, seems well suited to the genius of the 
author. We shall here see how the baser metal of English verse is transmuted 
pant gold by the alchemy of the French poet. The passage opens with the 
words— 

** Now glory to the Lord of Hosts from whom all glories are.” 


Even in this first line M. de Chatelain shows his superiority to an ordinary poet, 
in rendering “ Lord of Hosts’? by “Dieu des Combats,’ and not “ Dieu des 
Armées,” a refinement of expression indicating his classical and military tastes. 
The English poet proceeds— 


** Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance 
Through thy corn-fields green and sunny vines, O pleasant land of France.’’ 


it is the fixed principle of M. de Chatelain to devote only one line of French to 
one line of English, whatever the sense may be, and the ability with which he 
carries out his rule is wonderful. In some cases he drops out a redundant 
expression, in others he adds a thought, and in others he replaces the idea of 
the author by a better one of his own. In the first of the above lines “The 
merry sound of music and of dance” disappear in the translation, their place 
being taken by “ vifs transports,””—two lively French words which condense into 
brief compass the whole poetry of the phrase. Again, in the second line, “ corn- 
fields green and sunny vines”’ have not appeared to the translator to supply a 
complete enumeration. He thinks it necessary to add “seaports.”’ His lines then 
are ;: 
** Plaisant pays de France, allons! de vifs transports 
Fais retentir tes champs, tes vignes, et tes ports.” 


To enable the reader to appreciate the immense superiority of the translation 
to the original, let us endeavour, with the greatest possible fidelity to the tone and 


* Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
Contes de Cantorbéry. Pickering. 
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manner of the French author, to reproduce his words in English verse. Here 
they are :— 
** Let’s come ! leasant land ith liv 
Make resound all thy fields, thy Seon tall Gag compel ang 

We need not dwell on the triumph of the translator in this instance. For a 
miracle of his genius, however, we must proceed to the following verse. In the 
English poem, the Huguenots see in the feeble light of a raw March morning the 
priest-led citizens of Paris, the Swiss infantry, the Flemish spearmen, the lands- 
knechts and troopers of Germany,—in short, the whole army of the League 
drawn out in long array. The Chevalier de Chatelain turns with contempt from 
such a picture, and by the magic of his genius conjures up to supply its place a 
series of tableaux, which, for sublimity and grandeur, will vie with anything in 
literature. The English poet tells what was seen at “dawn of day.” What 
phrase could be more homespun? It is accordingly discarded for the “lever de 
!’Aurore.” The goddess is seen by the bewildered Protestants ascending into the 
heavens in her flame-coloured chariot. In the same way, “the army of the 
League, drawn out in long array,” makes way for “La Ligue” herself—a huge, 
if shadowy female,—who rushes into the scene with an oriflamme, which she 
brandishes defiantly in the faces of her foes. The army, strange to say, do not 
make way for this appalling figure of speech. They keep their position upon the 
coteaus, the “ priest-led citizens” having been metamorphosed into “ citizens led 


_ by the altar’—-a happy idea! while “Appenzel’s stout infantry” become the 


“troupe d’Appenzel ;”” and the “ hireling chivalry of Gueldres and Almayne” are 


| dismounted, and transmuted into “ lourds Flamands”—a more poetical con- 


ception still, which recalls Teniers and Ostade, and all their wealth of low 
Dutch clowns, drunkards, and stable-boys. The English poet next says, refer- 
ring, of course, not to this motley assemblage, but to the army on the hill-sides 
and the recent massacre of St. Bartholomew :— 
«* And as we look’d on them we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligny’s hoary head all dabbled with his blood.”’ 

This is too much in the style of the “sauvage ivre” Shakspeare. So our 
refined French poet does not make his Huguenots think of their parents anc 
children who had been basely murdered by the crowd before them; but he 
makes them see their “ bleeding phantoms all streaming with blood.” 

** Autour d’eux s’élevaient de sang tout ruisselants 
Des massacrés d’ Aout les fantémes sanglants.”’ 
Surely Lord Macaulay must have heard of second sight. We know that he 
loved Homeric verse. Why then did he leave it to a translator to impart a 


g} | sombre grandeur to his poem by the introduction of a merveilleuw compounded sv 
She was 


cunningly of Highland superstition and Greek mythology? But we must hasten 
to the hero of the piece, good King Henry—the kind-hearted quick-witted Gascon 
who, “ jasant volentiers avec toute sorte de gens,’’ made himself the idol of a!l 
classes of Frenchmen. On the morning of the fight at Ivry, knowing that the 
‘‘hireling chivalry of Almayne,”’ who are ignored in the translation, had not 
received their pay from “ La Ligue,” he was in high spirits, and stuck, say the 
historians of the period, a white plume of preposterous size upon his casque, and 
another upon his horse’s head, and laughingly called out to his men, with a fine 
touch of mingled irony and gasconnade, ‘‘ Companions, if your standard-bearers 
fall, look out for this white plume of mine; you will always see it on the road to 
victory.” This admirable speech, literally repeated by the English poet, is much 
too simple and natural for M. de Chatelain. In his version it becomes: “ Let 
my white plume serve you all as a pharos;’’ or, more freely, and as the king 
would have spoken the thought had it occurred to him, ‘‘ Let my white feathers 
be a lighthouse to you all, boys.” A lighthouse is a very brilliant image cer- 
tainly; but it is an object more frequently to be shunned than made for, and 
referred to under a classical name, it might, to some extent, have rendered the 
address unintelligible, unless the Protestant gentlemen of France naturally spoke 
Greek like Sir Hudibras. When the battle begins to turn, the Huguenots 
exclaim :— 
‘** Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale.’ 

Here again the language of the English poet is too much akin to the usual talk 
of uncultivated Poitevins and Saintongeois. Accordingly, the chevalier again 
resorts to high art. He says— 


** Leurs rangs 

Comme syphons vaincus par de fiers ouragans 

8’éparpillent,” 
which may be translated literally thus: “ their ranks, like waterspouts van- 
quished by fierce hurricanes, are scattered.”” What asublime idea! Here the trans- 
lator not only calls into existence a new thought, but invents anew phenomenon in 
meteorology. When the tide of battle had fairly turned, the King called out, 
“ Sauvez les Frangais et main basse sur l’etranger,’ words admirably rendered 
in English thus :- 

** But out spake gentle Henry, ‘ No Frenchman is my foe, 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.’”’ 
M. de Chatelain has translated this couplet felicitously— 


** * Mais,’ dit Henri, ‘ je suis du sang Francais avare : 
Un Frangais c'est un frére!—oh! bon Roi de Navarre.’ "’ 


The literal English version of these words will show their merit. It is— 


** « But,’ said Henry, ‘I am of French blood avaricious : 
A Frenchman is a brother!—oh! good King of Navarre.’ ”’ 


Ifow skilfully the translator drops out all allusion to the slaughter of th 
foreigner and the protection of the French. The exclamation at the end reminds 
us of one of the happiest passages in our own literature—‘‘Oh Sophronisba, 
Sophronisba ! oh! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh !’’ We might linger over 
every line of the Chevalier de Chatelain, so replete are his translations with gems 
of fancy, but space is precious, and we must therefore pass reluctantly to the last 
verse. The Huguenots are about to follow the enemy into Paris, where the latter 
have been told by the priests that the patroness of the city, St. Genevieve, will 
appear in person to protect them. Accordingly they exclaim— 

‘* Ho! gallant nobles of the league, look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho! burghers of St. Geneviéve, keep watch and ward to night.”’ 

In translating these lines, we are sorry to say that an admirable Frenchman 
makes a dreadful blunder, which completely destroys the sense of all that remains 
of the poem. He cannot be expected to know the meaning of every English 
word, and we cannot wonder that he supposes Genevieve instead of Geneva to 
be the English of Genéve. That the poet should refer to the citizens of Geneva, 
who had as much to do with the battle of the League as thoge of Timbuctoo or 
Astracan, seems not to have disconcerted M. de Chatelain, who, instead of 
telling the bourgeois of Paris to look to their gates that night, when one of the 
most memorable sieges in history began, takes the opportunity of complimenting 
the citizens of Geneva, the Huguenots exclaiming— 


** Hola! of a free country proud citizens, hola |! 
You Genevese pillars of honour ! 
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Into a more monstrous anachronism than this no author could stumble. What 
had the “rascal multitude of Geneva,” at this period, to do with the League or 
even with Protestantism? Macaulay, of course, says not a word of the Genevese, 
who, had they been engaged in the war, were more likely to have been found on 


the side of the League than on that of their opponents. When performing a | 


rate surgical operation upon the English poem, it is to be regretted that 
the Chevalier did not take the opportunity of insinuating a well-turned compli- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth, or three cheers for Sir Francis Dyke and Tilbury Fort, 
with something about the Spanish Armada, or any other event connected with 
the period to which the poem refers. With the penultimate line we will close our 
notice of this wonderful production. It is— 

“Then glory to thy holy name from whom all glories are.” 
The French version— 
** Chantez Halleluia! de Dieu c'est la fanfare,’ 


needs no comment. Those who know the meaning of the word fanfare, will be 
able to judge of the competency of the Chevalier de Chatelaine to translate into 
his own beautiful language the masterpieces of English literature. 








ALL ROUND THE WREKIN.* 

It does not seem necessary always to review (as it is called) or criticise new 
works. Sometimes we reap a profit from slight or desultory volumes, which we 
would gladly apply to use without dwelling on general features, or sifting parti- 
cular details. Ex. gr., we make the following few extracts from “ All Round 
the Wrekin,’’ putting aside its loving treatment of rural scenery and its excellent 
accounts of Birmingham manufactures, Staffordshire Potteries, and other centres 
of industry in and on the borders of the Black Inland Country. 

The writer's travels are pedestrian, and performed during autumnal holidays, 
partly in the hill country, where a farmer described the usual seasons pretty 
much.as we have found that of 1860, viz.—nine months of winter weather, and 
three months of bad. 

Frast Prorestayt Sexrmon.—On the church door of Wenlock is posted a handbill : ‘‘ Note 
that upon the 26 daye of June was Service celebrated first in the English tonge: anno primo 


Elizabethae, 1559." The parish register records that the Hon. and Rev. A. Legh Powys 
preached a sermon from this text on the 300th anniversary last year. 


Freer Inow Barper.—In Coalbrooke-dale, not far from Buildwas Abbey, ‘‘ where the stream 
(the Severn) flows deep between precipitous banks, appears the first iron bridge ever erected in 
England.” 


Five Wirt Daawinea.- No. 4, the finest of all, is drawn at the rate of from 300 to 400 feet 

a minute. ‘This is as delicate and almost as flexible as sewing cotton. ‘How much is it a 

yard?’ asked a lady. ‘ Suppose you calculate it,’ was the answer, ‘we sell a mile for eighteen 
penee.””’ 

Rascatay Tarcxs or Trapr.—You need not be a conjuror to discover that mystifications are 

ised by makers of hooks and eyes (an enormous traffic, counted by tons and millions!) as 

well as by diplomatists. Many a dressmaker buys ‘‘ Best Town-made”’ as a genuine London 

article, or ‘‘ Dodge & Shavem's Superior Swan-hills,”’ or any other among some thirty or forty 

names, little suspecting that the hooks and eyes which bear her favourite label were made up in 

an at the k of a back street in Birmingham. It is the same with buttons, steel-pens 

of which the make is very curious, and the exhaustion incredible), knives, or spoons; the 

irmingham manufacturer wil) stamp them with any customer's name. His own appears but 


Woman's Waces.— Large parcels of hooks and eyes are sent into the market stitched on cards, 
done by women at their own homes. ‘‘ The pay for stitching on three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six hooks and eyes is fivepence.” About a penny for seven hundred—stitch! stitch ! 
stitch !—here, as too much elsewhere. 


Wor ror Cnorcr.—In glass, smoothing is done by rubbing one plate on another with 

finely-powdered emery between, until the surface comes quite smooth, and performed by a 

eep of the hand. ‘It is found, as a rule, that the best-looking women are the best 

workers, the cleanest in person, the most self-respectful ; and this is a quality considered in taking 
on new hands for the smoothing.”’ 


Baras.—Men throughout all these hard-working regions resort much more to the hot and 
cold baths than the women. 


SieicHt or Hanv.—In general, of the finest labour executed by hand, it is ascertained that 
even a short while out of constant employ, from sickness, strikes, or any other cause, so unfits 
the party for the nice manipulation required, that days elapse before he can get into the proper 
and needful action. 

These are fair examples of the useful. From the archeological and lighter parts 
we might offer a like illustration, but it would be too like the literary process we 
have said we would shun; so to conclude, a paternal epitaph in Church-Stretton 
churchyard runs— 

** Farewell, my children dear, 
Ye are in number seven, 
Therefore prepare you all, 
In hope to meet in heaven ;”’ 
which an American traveller, a few years ago, went home and printed the second 
tine— 
** Who live at number seven.” 

Of the hill itself, called the Wrekin, whence the Roman Uriconium, Uric or 
Urox-cwster, Wroxeter, nothing new can be said, but the uncovering of the ancient 
Roman city presents a novelty of great public interest. That the whole founda- 
tions should be explored no one can doubt; it is an opportunity never likely to 
occur again in the island of Britannia ; but it would only be worthy of the English 
nation that the entire extent, say twenty or thirty acres, should be acquired in 
perpetuity for the proprietor, the Duke of Cleveland, who would, it may be 
assumed, act liberally on such an occasion, and all that is brought once more to 
the light of day be preserved in situ and in statu qwo for ever. 
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WOODS, FORESTS, AND TIMBER OF FRANCE.+ 


THE subject of firewood and timber has always been one of vital importance in 
France, and if on the one hand the construction of railroads has opened communica- 
tion with the coal-fields and the coast, so as to introduce coal as a common fuel, and 
diminish the demand for firewood, we find, on the other hand, that the consumption 
of timber, not only for building but furniture and various other purposes, has 
increased in a still larger ratio from the same cause. The Exhibition held in Paris 
during the last year (1860) contained for the first time a collection indicating 
the resources of the country in this matter; and as with the specimens of wood 
there were exhibited the implements and tools used in preparing it for the market 
and carrying it there, there was unusual interest attaching to it. The work before 
us is a valuable contribution to the class of literature to which it belongs, and 
contains a large amount of practical information. 

A large part of the forests in France belong to the different parishes (com- 
munes) throughout the country, and are available much in the way that our 
common lands are to the inhabitants, each cottager or possessor ofa hearth having 





* All Round the Wrekin. By Walter White, author of ‘‘ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s 
End,” &. Chapman & Hall. 


+ Exploitation, Debit, et Estimation des Bois. Par M. H. Nanquette, Inspecteur des Foréts, 
Nancy, 1859. 
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a right of use. But there are also public interests, independent of the parishes or 
_ communes, and some idea of their importance may be obtained from the state. 
| ment that the sales from such forests, in 1858, yielded upwards of thirty millions 
_ of francs (nearly a million and a quarter sterling). 

A very important demand for timber in France, as in England, is made by the 
shipbuilder, but among our neighbours the Government has been accustomed to 
secure for itself, on its own terms, all the material of this kind that is mogt 
valuable. A decree of the 16th October, 1858, authorises the proper officers to 
repair to the forests over which the State has control, and select for reserve al] 
trees fit for the marine ; but up to the year 1837 there had been always a right 
of pre-emption, with regard to all timber of every kind, public, communal, or 
private. The oak of France, which is almost exclusively used where hard wood jg 
required in ship-building, is abundant and of excellent quality, and very widely 
distributed. The pine, only second in importance, is equally to be depended on, 

Next to ship-building, there is the use of timber for the larger purposes of con. 
struction on land, including beams, rafters, scaffolding, and planks. The pine and 
fir are obtained for such purposes from the Vosges Mountains, on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and also from the Jura, in very large quantities. Many parts of these 
districts owe their prosperity to the forests, and few scenes are more picturesque 
than the little brook running through a shaded dell, only partly cleared to allow 
of the erection of a rude water-wheel. The sound of this wheel, as it turns 
creaking on its axle, is heard at a distance, and guides the stranger through the 
mazes of the forest to a low wooden hut, whence issues alight blue smoke curling 
up among the trees, while around are seen numerous planks and bare trunks, 
awaiting their turn to come under the saw, which laboriously, but incessantly, 
performs its monotonous task. 

A large part of the wood required for the smaller purposes of manufacture is 
roaghly cut to its shape on the spot, to avoid expense of carriage, and occasion. 
ally the whole manufacture is there completed. Thus in Alsace are made, by 
local machinery, enormous multitudes of sabots, or wooden shoes, imported to 
America and Algeria, as well as used extensively for home consumption. Work. 
men for these purposes are often brought from a great distance. 

Firewood still forms a very important item in the products of the French 
forests. Of pines and resinous woods not more than about twenty per cent. of 
the whole of a tree is thus applied, but of the harder woods, of which the 
branches and twigs have no other use, as much as eighty per cent. is employed 
for fuel, and almost the whole of the cuttings of the young wood serves for the 
same purpose. What is not saleable as actual firewood serves to manufacture 
charcoal. 

A very large population is employed in these various occupations, and a class 
of workmen exists in France connected with them of which no representative is 
found among us. On the whole, this class is not badly provided, or at least is 
happy in its poverty, and no one can have travelled much in the interior of 
France without having seen ample proof both of the roughness of the mode of 
life adopted, or rather forced upon these families, and the content and cheerful. 
ness that reigns among them. From signs altogether imperceptible to the 
uninstructed, the woodman finds his way through the pathless woods, possessing 
a personal acquaintance and familiarity with the trees among which he has grown 
up from infancy, and knowing well the age and peculiarities of every tree. The 
charcoal burners are more generally strangers, but they also live entirely within 
the forests most part of the year, and form strict alliances with the woodcutters. 

Wood is not the sole production obtained from forests, and occasionally it is not 
even the principal. There is also the bark and the resin, or sap, exuding from 
trees of particular kinds. 

The bark of the oak, the birch, the alder, and the willow, are the most 
important. The cork-oak yields a special product of great value, but the other 
kinds, with the exception of the willow, are chiefly used for tanning purposes. In 
this respect it is difficult to overestimate their importance, as the leather manu- 
factures of France are not only amongst the best in the world, but are greatly 
increasing. 

Thus in 1855 the value of dressed skins exported already exceeded forty-five 
millions of francs (£1,800,000 sterling), but amounted in 1858 to fifty-one 
millions (£2,040,000), and the reason of their superior excellence, thus evidenced, 
is the admirable quality of the bark, and the care taken to prepare it. Up to 
the present year the exportation of the prepared bark has been prohibited, and 
as the supply was previously much greater than the demand, there can be little 
doubt that the result will be very advantageous to forest interests. 

Cork is largely produced in the south of France and Algeria, especially in the 
latter country, where there are large forests of the cork-oak. Up to the age of 
twelve years, the tree has a hard irregular bark of little value. After removing 
this, about ten years more are required before the cork is of the proper thickness 
for economic purposes. The cork being once removed, it grows again to proper 
thickness in the same number of years; so that each tree, in the course of its 
existence of a hundred and fifty years, yields twelve or fourteen harvests. The 

- annual value of an established forest of cork-trees is about £2 8s. per English 
acre per annum, and as the cost of management is about 16s., the profit resulting 
is about 32s. per acre. In Algeria, more than half a million of acres of cork-trees 
are in occupation, so that it is evident that the crop is one of great value 
to France. 

Resin forms another very important item of French forests. The pines, whence 
this substance is obtained, grow in the south-west of France, in the country 
known as the Landes, a wild inhospitable district, little above the level of the 
Atlantic, and inhabited by a peculiar race. Up to the end of the last century, ® 
tract of land, a hundred and fifty miles long on the sea-board of the Bay of Biscay; 
was constantly inundated by blown sands, which advanced gradually into the 
interior, and destroyed everything in their progress. At that time the idea 
occurred to M. Brémontier, to plant pines to stop the advance of the sands. The 
success was far beyond the most sanguine expectations, for the roots of the pine 
fixed the sand,and the growing trees broke the force of the wind. At the preset 
time, 100,000 acres of land are covered with valuable forests, which are not only 
the salvation but the wealth of the country. 

After twenty years’ growth, about 300 Ib. weight of liquid, and 160 lb. o 
hardened resin, worth together nearly £2, are obtained from each acre of forest 
The cost of production being about 13s., there remains a net profit of 275 
per acre. 

The forest productions of France, then, are both varied and important. They 
not only supply fuel, and the material for a number of industrial occupations, bu 
employ directly a large population. Nor is the Government which, in France, 
must originate everything, at all behindhand in recognizing the importa”ce. 
Two laws, passed during the last legislative session—one to ensure planting in th 
mountain districts, and the other to construct forest roads—are calculated to have 
great effect in advancing this industry. Such matters, passing in a neighbour 
country, are not without significance in our own, especially at a time when some 

| approach to free trade is seen in the more intelligent classes of the Fren 
community. 
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HAVERTY’S “HISTORY OF IRELAND.” * 

“Tae History of Ireland,” by Mr. Martin Haverty, is an Irish Roman Catholic 
narrative of past t staki 
research as he is candid in the ion of his convictions. It is difficult to 
determine which is the most strange, “The History of Ireland” itself, or a 
history of its historians. How little is it known in this country that two of the 
most unpopular books, professing to be accounts of Ireland, its ancient inhabit- 
ants and their customs, have been written, one by a Roman Catholic priest, and the 
other by a Jesuit! The memory of both, as Irish historians and antiquarians, is to this 
day detestable among the Irish Roman Catholies. As to the first of these (Giraldus 
Cambrensis) it is to be observed that a pious, patriotic cle , Father Lynch, 
devoted his whole life to the compilation of a book which should be a refutation 
of Giraldus, and so satisfied was the worthy priest with his task, that he 
published it, with the triumphant title of “Gerald upset,”—* Giraldus eversus.” 
The manner in which the indignant author speaks of the clerical libeller of 
Ireland, is sufficiently shown by the quotation of a single sentence. 


«© And though this fellow heaped opprobrium upon our priesthood, calumnies upon our biahane, 
1 


contumely upon the living members of the Church, and blasphemies upon our saints, st 


i i ink there was the slightest harm in bein t to a priest, 
pie mae re teialens ae the Church, aad most iniquitous sijesione as cmoanhe 
ars © oar dues opprobiis, episcopos calumniis, ecclesiam militantem contumeliis, sanctos 
blasphemiis oneravit, in clerum petulantissimus, in antistites procacissimus, in militantem 
ecclesiam irreligiosissimus, et ceelites iniquissimus et impiissimus fuisse non injuria videtur.”’t 

A worthy successor to such an historian was the redoubtable Roman Catholic 
priest Father Taafe, who wrote what he called a “ History of Ireland, in four 
volumes,” and who was so careless as to facts and dates that when an antiquarian 
friend asked him why he had described as occurring in the reign of James I. “a 
massacre of the Irish,” which had really happened in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“‘ Why, then,” says the Irish historian, “if you want to know my real reason 
for changing the time of the massacre, it was because I thought Queen Elizabeth 
had so many massacres of her own that she might very well spare that little one 
to James.” : 

The Father Taafe who wrote history in this style, and distributed facts as he 
pleased, and altered dates as he liked, was a very unfortunate “patriot.” He 
had been arrested on suspicion of having taken a part in the Irish rebellion of 
1798, and confined in the tower of Dublin Castle ; but finding, when he had been 
there for some time, that his allowance for subsistence was reduced from two 
guineas to one guinea a day, he wrote a letter to Lord Castlereagh complaining 
of the reduction, and stating that as he had commanded a party of the rebels by 
whom a large number of the yeomanry had b en defeated, he was entitled to be 
treated as a state prisoner of the first class. And so, in order that he might gain 
for a short time the advantage of spending an additional guinea a day, he placed 
in the hands of the Government the evidence whereby he might be convicted and 
executed as a traitor! This unfortunate historian was rarely free from trouble, 
seldom sober, and never out of debt. His book, it is supposed, was composed 
partly in pothouses and partly in prisons. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
it is not of the slightest value—that it manifests as little of the just, upright, or 
impartial spirit that should characterize an historian, as the ‘Res gesteo Anglorum 
in Hibernia” of Rowley Lascelles of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, the 
improprieties of whose escapade were so elaborately exposed by Mr. F. 8. 
Thomas, of the Record Office, in 1852. 

It was not until a very recent period that anything effective had been done 
with Irish history—that is, by making it known in the English language, com- 
bined with the republication of ancient Irish manuscripts. Much has been 
accomplished in this way by the Irish Record Commission ; and the Protestant 
Archbishop Ussher has found worthy successors in such clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church as the Rev. Dr. Todd, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Graves, and others, 
aided by the late President of Maynooth, the Very Rev. Dr. Renahan; whilst 
the translation of “The Four Masters” by Dr. O’Donovan, the marvellous skill 
of Professor Curry in deciphering the most ancient manuscripts, and the toil of 
the Celtic and other similar societies, have poured forth a flood of light upon what 
had hitherto been confessedly obscure, or absolutely unintelligible in the old 
annals and bygone history of Ireland. Of all these labours, Mr. Haverty, a first- 
rate Irish scholar has availed himself, and the result is a most valuable work, 
which clears up many things difficult to be understood, not only in the history of 
Ireland, but of England also. 

What, for example, can be more misty, vague, and incomprehensible than the 
traditions still preserved in old historians of this country as to the migrations of 
races in former times from Troy to Britain? How reconcile those traditions with 
geography? Let us listen to Mr. Haverty on this difficulty. He will be found 
worth attending to:— 


**In all the accounts of these peregrinations two distinct e itions are alluded to, one by 
east and north, and the other westerly, that is, through the Mediterranean Sea and Pillars cf 
Hercules. The latter is intelligible enough; but the former would imply a passage by water 
from south to north through the central countries of Europe. The Nemedians and Tuatha de 
Dananns would also appear to have freely in their ships between Greece or Scythia and 
the Northern Seas without going through the Straits of Gibraltar. Some get rid of this difficulty 
by treating the whole story as a fable founded on the Argonautic expedition, and its river- 
ocean; but even that famous legend of classic antiquity stands itself in need of explanation ; 
and with that view it has been suggested that the Baltic and Kuxine Seas were at some remote 
period connected, and that the vast swampy plains of Poland were covered with water. A con- 
nected series of lakes may thus have extended across the continent of Europe from north to 
south; and the lagunes along the present northern coast of the Black Sea may indicate what 
their appearance had been. Traditions of many of the physical changes which have taken place 
from time to time in the surface of Ireland since the universal Deluge, such as the eruption of 
rivers and the formation of new lakes and inlets of the sea, are preserved in the Irish annals ; 


and it is probable that the Greek traditions of Deucalion’s Deluge, and the theories respecting | 


the eruption of the Euxine into the Archipelago, and of a channel between the ocean and the 
Mediterranean caer ancient Aquitaine, may refer to a period when the ship Argo, and the 
barques of the descendants of Niul might have passed from the shores of Greece to the Hyper- 
borean Seas through the heart of Sarmatia.” 


_ This extract alone will suffice to show the thought, the labour, and the learn- 
ing which Mr. Haverty has bestowed upon his History. And what is to be said 


or O’Hagain, or O’Tihely, or Stanihust, or Campion, or Wading, or Davis, or 
Keating, or O’Cleary and his associates, or Peter Lombard ; or, to. come to our 
own times, by Taafe, or Moore, or Haverty. They are all prefigured in the second 
chapter of the first book of Tacitus’s history,—‘‘ opus plenum variis casibus, atrox 
proeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace szevum.” A summary of it is given 
by two recent authorities which, differing from each other in politics, yet coincide 
in the same opinion respecting Ireland. 





* The History of Ireland, Ancient and Modern, derived from our native annals from the most 
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mn the resources of Irish history now available. ith mx topographical and general 
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events in that country. Mr. Haverty is as painstaking in his 


| 


__ “Her political system,” observes the Liberal British Quarterly Review, “had 
| been the ascendancy of an alien colony over a nation, and her social condition had 
| been the y of a caste over a subjugated people.” 

“ To.trace,’”’ says the Tory Quarterly Review, “her miseries and dissensions to 
their source, would be to go back to the time when the English colonists or con- 

, under Strongbow, first made good their settlements on her soil, thereby 
causing it to be parcelled out between two races—the one with the characteristic 
qualities of the tyrant, the other with the characteristic qualities of the slave.’’ 

There is much truth in the latter observation, but it is not all the truth. Long 
prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion, there are to be found traces of a large, 
dominant military race in Ireland, living upon the industry of the peaceful inha- 
bitants, and extorting a subsistence from them at the point of the sword. This 
is one of the peculiarities of Irish history. 

In his “ History of Ireland,” Mr. Haverty has, with great propriety, brought 
his labours to a conclusion with the passing of the Act of Union, which, in dis- 
solving the Irish Parliament, at the same time absorbed Ireland, previously a 
colony, within the British Empire. From that time forward, the history of Ire- 
land, as a place apart from England, should be regarded as at an end. The 
fitting, kindly, and generous spirit in which such an incorporation of two peoples 
should be carried out, was never enforced until Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, and the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland its Chief Secretary. The 
wisdom, justice, and impartiality of Lord Carlisle are producing their fitting 
results; and the day, we trust, is not far distant, when mutual dislikes between 
the two nations shall cease; and, despite the efforts of those living representa- 
tives of the Irish “idle men” of by-gone ages—the Tory Orangemen—on one 
side, and malcontent Young Ireland agitators on the other, the words of the old 
statute of Kilkenny will alike henceforth animate the English subjects of the 
Queen in England, and the subjects of the English Queen in Ireland :— 


** Et que nul diversitée de ligeance desormais fait entre les Englois nees en Irelande et les 
Englois nees en Engleterre, appellantz Englishehobbe ou Irishdogg ; mes toutz soient appellez par 
un noun, les Engleis liges nostre Seignour le Roy,”’ 


Mr. Haverty is happy in the time at which he has brought forth his history ; 
and Ireland—most unlucky hitherto in her historians—has found in him one who, 
though his feelings are intensely Irish, and his convictions avowedly Roman 
Catholic, yet never shrinks from exposing the faults, and laying bare the crimes 
of those with whom his national or religious feelings lead him to sympathize. His 
book is, on the whole, the honest work of a sincere man. 








ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


A Hisrory of England that should, upon the whole, be tolerably free from 
prejudices; that should be written clearly, forcibly, and in a sufficiently 
picturesque spirit to bring out vividly before the reader the domestic life and 
social usages of the people, and that should be at once comprehensive and 
compact, may be considered as a desideratum, notwithstanding all the attempts, 
successful in some directions, that have been made to accomplish such a result. 
Mr. White’s work, now before us, is the only one we have seen in which all these 
objects have been carefully kept in view. It is comprised in a single volume. 

The distribution of the subject is so lucid that the student cannot fail to see at 
once the rise, vicissitudes, and development of the English power. Indeed, we 
know of no history of England in which the divisions of periods, races, and 
dynasties are so distinctly presented, or in which the youthful reader may be 
enabled to track the stream of events with such ease and certainty. The plan 
is admirable. The work is divided into books, each Book containing an inde- 
pendent period. Thus the first describes the Celtic occupation, the second the 
Roman occupation, the Saxon, the Danish, English, and the Norman occupations 
are embraced in succeeding Books, and then follow the houses of Plantagenet, 
Tudor, and the rest, down to the present time. At the head of each of these 
Books, an accurate analysis of the leading events, subdivided into sections, 
prepares the reader for what is to follow, and at the close there is a résumé 
of the chief facts in the form of a chronology. 

Another excellent feature is a list of contemporary sovereigns, given at the 
commencement of each reign. It will be seen that the arrangement of the 
matter is thoroughly systematic, and that the method pursued is calculated to 
fix the attention and assist the labours of the student. There is no confusion 
anywhere as to when, how, or where events occurred, or who were the heroes of 
them. The landmarks of great revolutions, and prominent incidents are plainly 
exhibited. Speculation is never permitted to interfere with fact; and, although 
the history is by no means colourless in the way of criticism and opinion, it is as 
impartial as an English history written by an Englishman who is very proud of 
his country, and of the sacrifices and struggles she has made for the attainment 
and maiptenance of liberty, can be fairly expected to be. 

The narrative is nervous and perspicuous. Mr. White’s style is not marked by 
any of the peculiarities with which modern histories have rendered us familiar ; 
but recalls us rather to the honest mode of writing English which was in vogue 
when the substance of a book was thought of more importance than the manner. 
It is natural and fluent, has abundant vigour where vigour is wanted, and always 
fits the occasion. The presence of a cultivated taste is felt everywhere, especially 
in those passages that admit of poetical treatment; and from whatever point of 
view the history may be regarded, we can commend it to scholars of all ages for 
the fulness of its information and the general soundness of its views. 











: ; | her daughter. 
of that history itself, no matter by whom it is written—by Clynn, or Perabridge, | 


HOPE EVERMORE.+ 


THE hero of one of the most popular tales of the last century, when suffering from 
the pangs of despised love, resolved to rush into the public highway to accost the 
first unmarried female he met, and, without the tedium and delay of courtship, to 
make her the offer of his hand. Chance threw in his way a gipsy woman and 
A bargain was soon struck. The younger “ Arab” was not 
sent to a ragged-school to be reformed, but she was washed, dressed in suitable 
attire, taught to measure her steps and mince her words, to preside at table, and 
to play at cards. In the short space of three weeks, if we recollect aright, this 
damsel who, ragged and unkempt, had begged from door to door, was metamor- 
phosed into a lady of quality. The moral of the novelist of course is, that there 
are no castes in England, and that any man or woman in this free country may 
rise from the lowest depths of society to the most exalted sphere, and, without 
being betrayed by old habits, take his or her place there as if to the manner 
born. This is also the doctrine of the present writer. Since the days of Aladdin, 
however, we have read of no such rapid transitions from high to low life as these 


* History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Year Fighteen Hundred and Fifty-eight 
By the Rev. James White. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. 
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now recorded, The heroine, Hope Evermore, born in an hospital and bred at the 
Field-lane Ragged-School, receives little education beyond that imparted at this 
excellent institution, and yet she ripens isto womanhood the very paragon of her 
sex. She is discovered to be of noble blood. She succeeds to vast estates in the 
north, and a in her own right, Scotch titles, it appears, occasionally 
descending under ad patents in the female line, a fact which, in passing, we 
commend to the attention of novelists and playwrights. Introduced into 
aristocratic circles, she gives us reason to think, by her success in society, that 
«“e de 
British peer, if he would obtain a sound instruction for his children, should send 
them, not to a fashionable seminary, but to a ragged-school, or, under some 
circumstances, to a reformatory. Hope Evermore is soon besieged by a crowd of 
suitors, among whom there is a handsome, accomplished, and wealthy marquis, 
but she is true to her first love, a former pupil at Field-lane, the son of a poor 
apple-woman, in the purlieus of St. Paul’s. This personage is the hero of the 
tale. 
must be a gentleman if he would secure her hand. Having served an apprentice- 
ship to an ironmonger, he has become hardened in those little tricks of pronuncia- 
tion and grammar by which fastidious people pretend that they can distinguish 
Londoners of ordinary education from those who have passed through Eton and 
Oxford. He soon, however, weeds his discourse of such blemishes. He becomes 


t, masic lessons, and German” are quite a mistake, and that your © 


a 


He returns the affection of Hope Evermore. He sees, however, that he | 


the inventor of new machinery, a captain (not a chevalier) of industry, | 


makes a fortune, is knighted, is received into fashionable society, and, entering 
the lists with the marqnis, as might have been expected of a sturdy child of the 
people, wins and weds the countess. In the closing chapter he subsides into the 
splendour of a west-end establishment, with fair chances of admission to the 


Here is the author’s account of the way in which literary reputations are made 
in London, which we abridge, as illustrating the general character of the book 
better than any other episode of the tale. 

Mrs. Golightly was an old governess who took a great interest in the Field- 
lane School. From a Scotch mother she inherited Herculean proportions, and a 
breadth of back and shoulders only to be observed in persons of such descent. 
Darkly, deeply, desperately blue, she entertained strong views of the supremacy 
of woman. An article in a review, entitled “ Woman: her Strength and her 
Weakness,” insidiously suggesting that the ladies are sultanas, slaves, dolls, or 
domestic drudges, roused her ire. We have a picture of the strong-minded 
woman as she sat at work on a reply :— 

‘* Mrs. Golightly had sprang from her bed; she had hastily thrown on a very stout worsted 
flannel wrapper, yellow with time and the washtub, and made in the old days of enormous 
gigot sleeves. fh order to keep her brain as cool as possible for the work she had in hand she 
wound a wet table cloth round her head; her feet and legs were thrust into a pair of boots 
similar to those used in very cold climates, and lined with fur, and which, coming up to the 
knees, she put on when writing in cold weather,” 

In this costume she toiled at her pamphlet night and day. While engaged 
upon a very exciting passage, it suddenly struck her that Sneer & Bluster, in 
- lane, —-— road, were enterprising publishers of liberal sentiments, who 
would probably, if not purchase her MS., at least bring it ont at half profits, or at 
worst on commission. Forgetting her dress, she opened the door and called a 
cab. The driver was half tipsy and in the humour to enjoy a joke, so he 
bundled the old lady into his vehicle and put her down at the right address. 
She knew Sneer’s room. 
and the next moment she was in a blaze of light and in the presence of Mr. 
Sneer and Mr. Bluster, who were squaring accounts and drinking brandy and 
water. The poor men were petrified. 


‘This is my work,” she said, addressing Sneer. “It is a 
Wrongs of Woman: rights that have yet to be recognised, an 
remedied. Are you man enough to publish it ?”’ 

Sneer gave a look to his partner. The glance was cnough. Bluster retired. 
To keep the lunatic quiet fifty pounds down were offered, when suddenly our 
heroine espied in a glass behind her Bluster and two other men approaching with 
a strait waistcoat. Quick as thought she thrust her MS. into her bosom and 
sprang up a flight of steps into a closet, whence she exclaimed :— 

** Cowards ; artful cowards! The first who attempts to climb these stairs shall receive one of 
these books on his head and this inkstand in his face. I am another Helen Macgregor. Ah! 
vou may well turn - and tremble, pitiful poltroons! base deceivers! It was, then, a trick. 
You only pretended to bargain that you might destroy me.” 

Two of the clerks rushed up the steps, when true to her word she hurled an 
ink-horn at the bald head of the retreating Sneer, a ledger at one of her 
assailants and a day-book at the other, and then sprang from the height where she 
stood to the office floor. The result was a serious illness. An author, antiquary, 


po on the Rights and 
d wrongs that have yet to be 


mishap. He imparted to the struggling authoress a bit of experience which he 
had himself bought at heavy cost. It was that advertising is the only means of 
success in a literary débit. 
£200 with his good advice. In a few days the street near Mrs. Golightly’s house 
was blocked up by cripples with placards on their breasts and backs announcing 
the pamphlet. Every omnibus bore the advertisement inside and out. Every 
newspaper and magazine proclaimed its publication. Railway stations, piers, 
and shop windows were alive with it. But the money was not misspent. It 
soon returned a thousand per cent. Not a copy of the first edition was left at 
the end of the third day. After the lapse of a month the sale had reached 
half a million. Mrs. Golightly was the authoress of the day. 

It is very evident that Hope Evermore does not paint faithfully the relations 
subsisting between the highest and lowest classes in this country, or, indeed, the 
manners of cotemporary society in any sphere; yet it is a clever and amusing 
book, admirebly calculated to awaken an interest in ragged schools and re- 
formatories, among those who are not likely to hear much of them through 
ordinary and duller channels. 





TWO YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH.* 


No record of cruelties perpetrated in the dungeons of Naples or Venice pre- 
sents scenes of human suffering more calculated to excite sympathy and commi- 
seration than this deeply-interesting volume. Mr. Gouger was the pioneer of 
English commerce in Burmah. With a large assortment of Manchester and 
Glasgow goods, he ascended the Irrawaddi, in 1822, to Amerapoorah, where he 
was well received. Merchants rushed frém all parts to buy his wares, and the 
English merchant might haveasked any price. His ¢ 8 were ill-chosen and un- 


* A Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah—1S24-26. By Henry 
Gouger. Murray. 





He had the rare generosity to send a cheque for | spearing them. 


| him for life. 


Some one said, ‘‘ Come in”’ in answer to her knock, | 





| tried and condemned, his judges truly believing him to be guilty, and, perhaps, to 


and philanthropist, who had a great respect for intellect in woman, heard of the | Mr. Gouger was removed to what may be described as a solitary cell. 








suitable to the market ; and yet in a few days they were all sold off, the cost of the 
articles so disposed of being 5s..or Gg. at the place of manufacture, and 35s. at 
J or abont six times theiroriginal cost, By his first venture he realised 
a clear profit of £8,000. With another cargo ofgoods, Mr. Gonger retarned to Bur. 
mah in the following year. He now settled at Ava, to which city, in the interval, the 
court had remoyed. He became acquainted with an Englishman nataralized in 
Burmah. This gentleman had seen a great deal of the court of Ava. He had 
been there in the time of the old King, of whom he gave a curious account. The 
latter had been by turns a bigot and a heretic, at one time slaying his subjects 
because they were not orthodox Buddhists, and at another unfrocking the 
priests and confiscating the monasteries. He once thought of professing Maho. 
medanism, and hit upon a curious method of aseertaining the truth of this reli- 
gion. He was told the followers of the prophet would not eat pork—they would 
rather die than pollute themselves with it. “If that is the case,” said the 
monarch, if they will rather die than taste a bit of pork there must be some 
virtue in their creed. We will try.” Accordingly he did try. The most 
considerable Mahomedans residing in Ava, foreigners as well as native-born 
subjects of the king, were called to the palace, where, to their consternation, the 
flesh of the unclean animal was placed before them, and they were commanded 
without farther ceremony to fall to. Sad to say there was no martyr to step out 
from the throng and beard the tyrant. All partook of the abomination. The 
king remained a sceptic, and Burmah was saved from a religious revolution. 
“The present king,”’ observed Mr. Gouger on one occasion, “ seems good-natured 
and condescending.” ‘‘ Pretty well at times,’’ was the reply, “ but he is not to 
be trusted, sir.” And Mr. Rodgers went on to tell how his Majesty one day lost 
his temper at a meeting of the council, retired to a back room behind the throne, 
and reappeared with a long spear, when the whole dignified assemblage made a 
simultaneous rush to the wide flight of steps leading to the Palace stairs— 
tumbling over each other pell-mell in their panic, without regard to rank or 
station. His.Majesty chased the flying crowd to the head of the steps, 
and then, quite forgetting who was the delinquent, launched -his spear 
in the midst of them at a venture. It stuck in the shoulder of an 
unfortunate man on the step before Mr. Rodgers. Such was the poten. 
tate who ruled Burmah in 1822. Mr. Gouger had not been long in 
Ava, when he heard rumours of a war with England. The Burmese had 
all heard of the boundless wealth of Calcutta; on our frontier they had occa- 
sionally encountered a few sickly Indian tribes, over whom they had won an easy 
victory. In all their negotiations with our representatives, they had noted an 
absence of bullying on our part, which they interpreted into a sense of weakness. 
From these causes a wide-spread conviction had arisen among the Burmese that 
they were more than a match for England, and this, according to Mr. Gouger, was 
the true origin of the Burmese war. It had no sooner broken out than he was appre- 
hended : accused of having known of the war, and of being a spy, he was solemnly 


be, what popular rumour said he was, brother-in-law to the East-India Company— 
this great corporation having, it was asserted, married his sister! He was re- 
moved after sentence to the prison appropriated to criminals likely to suffer death. 
In the court-yard his ancles were placed on a block of stone, while three pair of 
fetters were struck on with a maul, a false blow from which would have maimed 
Then he was introduced into the prison. The close smell was 
stifling ; there was no window. As his eyes became adapted to the dim light, he 
discovered that he was ina room 40 feet long by 30 wide, with a ceiling 12 feet 
high in the middle and 6 feet at the sides. A row of gigantic stocks were 
ranged round the walls. In the centre of the room was placed a tripod, holding 
a large earthen cup filled with earth oil, to be used as a lamp during the night- 
watches. Moving painfully along, inch by inch, the fetters not permitting him 
to take large strides, Mr. Gouger took up his place among forty or fifty half-naked 
wretches, who, with famished features and skeleton frames, lay stretched upon 
the floor. ‘‘The thermometer at 100° in a den almost without ventilation—is it 
possible to say what the smell was like?” The prisoner was soon joined by Mr. 
Rodgers, by a sturdy Scotch ship-master, and two American missionaries—all 
fettered like himself. The party were placed in a row against the wall. When night 
came, a thick bamboo was passed through the rings which fettered the feet of 
the prisoners, and then hoisted aloft by ropes attached to each end, and passing 
through pullies in the roof, in such manner that their feet and legs and the lower 
part of their backs were raised into the air, while their shoulders only rested on the 
floor. The horrors of a night spent in this position can scarcely be imagined. With 
the morning the apparatus was lowered, and the blood passed again into the 
benumbed limbs of the prisoners. The same process was repeated every night. 
After spending some months in this place, where all conversation was prohibited, 
It was 
overrun with rats. Instead of annoying the prisoner, these animals furnished 
him with an amusement. The bait of a few grains of boiled rice at the entrance 
of the burrows brought them out in shoals, and gave him an opportunity of 
“What do you expect will be your feelings,” said the pious 
Buddhist gaoler, as he once took the struggling vermin from the spear-head, 
“when the time comes for me to serve you as you are serving that creature?” 
This was not the only occasion on which Mr. Gouger was reminded of the risk he 
ran of being summarily executed with torture. During the inundations, the 
prison was invaded by snakes of various kinds. There were no less than thirteen 
killed belonging to the cobra di capello species. One hairbreadth escape from 
these deadly animals is recorded by the author, which we will quote, as it affords 
a very good example of the matter and style of this interesting volume :— 

“* I became aware,” he says, “‘ of something moving noiselessly over my feet and ancles, which 
were thrown behind me in the well-known sitting posture of the Burmese. Although out of 
sight, I immediately knew it to be a snake, from its cold glossy skin, as it slowly trailed its whole 

| length over my bare ancles. I had the presence of eahed to sit quietly, and say nothing to my 
companion, hoping the creature would make its escape if unmolested, for it had me at too great 
an advantage to warrant an attack on my part. Presently it wriggled itself into sight, coming 
close round my left side. It was a large cobra capello, nearly four feet long I was in 
fetters, and the combat was not to be avoided. All the chances were in favour of the beast, for 
my pipe-stick was my only weapon—but it was a tough, trustworthy one. My adversary showed 
the first fight, by rearing its head and shoulders nearly two feet high, expanded its horrid hood, 
and was in the very act of making its fatal dart, when I made my first blow. Thank God it took 
effect. The reptile, disappointed in its spring, fell partially disabled, and before it could recover 
for another attack, my trusty pipe-stick rained upon it a shower of blows, and gained me the 
vietory. I believe that, literally, a delay of one second of time would have sealed my fate, for the 
fang of the cobra always proves fatal.” 

At the conclusion of the war Mr. Gouger was liberated, and restored to civilized 
life, worn to the bone, and reduced to a state of entire mental prostration by close 
confinement, poor food, the long continued absence of mental excitement, and the 
perpetual dread of a painful death. It is gratifying to know, that although he 
| did not receive full indemnity for his pecuniary losses, he soon recovered bis 

wonted health and elasticity of spirits. We recommend his book to our readers, 
| as one of the most interesting which the season has brought forth. 
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